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‘The time has come, the Walrus said, 
To talk of many things : 
Of shoes, and ships, and sealing-wax, 
Of cabhages, and kings, 
And why the sea is boiling hot, 


And whether pigs have wings.” 
—Through the Looking- Glass. 


THE great reputation of the English Society for Psychical 
Research having inspired many of the leading scientific men 
and women of Scienceville to form a similar one, a preliminary 
meeting was recently held. The company that assembled was 
a distinguished one. Among the most prominent we must men- 
tion Prof. Physics, whose reputation is deservedly wide-spread. 
There was Dr. Positive, learned in anthropology, who has dis- 
covered several new ape-like features in man. He has dissected 
assiduously to find the soul, and has satisfied himself that there 
is none to find. He scorns all that is called supernatural, but be- 
lieves in the self-evolution of matter from nothing and in the 
transformation of the inorganic into the organic. There was 
Prof. Dubitans, a teacher of philosophy who inclines to the 
theory that there is a God, but is not convinced. Though a man 
of exemplary behavior and scrupulous in his dealings, he has de. 
cided doubts about the freedom of the will. Mr. Festinans and 
his friend Mr. Diatome came together. They are both recent 
graduates of one of the great universities of New England. The 
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former has made some really meritorious researches in natural 
history, but, finding that field too small for his genius, writes 
and lectures on “ the origin of life,” “the origin of religion,” “ the 
probable nature of man ten million years hence,” etc. He wears 
a portrait of Haeckel in a locket and criticises the Darwinian 
theory as too limited in scope. Mr. Amateur, who is noted for 
his graceful manners and charming hospitality, has skimmed the 
cream from all the sciences. As his fond’ wife truly says, he 
knows one as well as another. Mr. Soarer is of another type. 
He is a literary man and frequently called a thinker. He is de- 
voted to spiritism and believes in the immortality of animals. 
He advocates cemeteries for their remains. Perhaps the best 
known of his essays is that entitled “ Balaam’s Adventure.” 
There was present also Mr. Inquirer, a young Catholic lawyer, 
whose rising reputation had procured him the compliment of 
an invitation, though he had little in common with the others. 
Among the ladies present we must mention Mrs. Statistics, who 
has published voluminous tables showing the relation of teething 
to the moral sense ; Miss Bustle, who seeks to “ elevate” the poor 
by teaching them music; and Miss Rosa Gush, who belongs to 
everything. 

Prof. Physics was chosen president and Mr. Festinans secre- 
tary. On assuming the chair Prof. Physics said that the forma- 
tion of this society marked an epoch in the history of science. 
He felt it no small honor to preside at its deliberations. It was 
a proof of the liberizing effect of scientific studies. While most 
of those around him undoubtedly agreed with him that the le- 
gends of the supernatural which still abound have no rational 
basis, yet they would not condemn them unheard. Let the phe- 
nomena, or rather the alleged phenomena, of apparitions, second 
sight, haunted houses, action of one being on another at a dis- 
tance, etc., be investigated, be submitted to evidence, and beyond 
question it would be shown either that they had no existence or 
could be explained by the action of certain laws. If it should 
appear that these laws were not as yet fully understood it 
would be necessary to collect a large number of observations, 
from which deductions could be made. He was aware that the 
task was an arduous one, but it afforded him the greatest satisfac- 
tion to see those who stood ready to undertake it. The reason- 
ing powers of most of them had been trained in the best of all 
schools—that of physical research—and he knew that there was 
no danger that they would be misled by credulity or deterred 
from expressing the logical results of what they found. They had 
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confidence in themselves and in each other, and enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the community. It was for them now to decide how 
they should begin. : 

Prof. Dubitans remarked that the society was considered 
more of a novelty than it really was. As we know the external 
world, and even ourselves, only through the senses, and as these 
show us only phenomena, it is impossible for us, to know the ob- 
jective reality or the nature of anything. Now, one phenomenon 
is precisely as real as another and as legitimate an object of 
study. They may be correct representations of things, or they 
may not; but this is a detail of purely speculative interest, as it 
does not admit of verification. 

Dr. Positive was glad to agree with his learned friend. It is 
true that we can perceive only phenomena; but what gives rise 
tothem? Matter —matter in one form or another; hence we are _ 
merely a new society to study the only thing worth studying, 
indeed the only thing that can be studied, nay the only thing 
that exists—Matter. 

Prof. Dubitans feared he had not made himself understood. 
As we know merely phenomena, we have no certainty of what 
causes them, hence the existence of matter is merely an assump- 
tion. The cogito, ergo sum of Descartes is no argument, for my 
cogitations are nothing but phenomena, and .I am very probably 
only the sum of them. 

The President said he was sorry to interrupt so interesting a 
discussion, and one which promised to be so instructive, but it 
was not then in order. 

Mr. Soarer said he must beg leave to say just one word. He . 
was anxious that the society should start right. Did any one 
venture to deny the soul? Why, they were met expressly to 
study spirit. If it could be shown that the spirit appeared after 
death it was clear that it existed. Every one knew, or could 
know, that this occurred. More than this, he had even seen 
materialized spirits in bodies as substantial as those they had 
inhabited during life. This was no new observation. It had 
been seen at his own house nine—no, ten years ago. He could 
fix the date, as it occurred shortly before his silver was stolen. 
It would not do to shut one’s eyes to such evidences of the spiri- 
tual. 

Dr. Positive said he would be the last to hurt the feelings of 
any one professing a religious belief, and he understood that 
these alleged appearances were of the nature of a religion to the 
gentleman who had just spoken. Religion was as much above 
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levity as it was beneath science. He could accept only what 
was prcved. He bowed only to the voice of science. 

The President remarked that Dr. Positive had struck the 
keynote. Science was the one power they all acknowledged, 
and, however disguised by mystical phraseology, it was the 
one power all men adored. But the question before them was, 
how they should go to work. 

Miss Gush said that while the learned men were discuss- 
ing deep questions she would begin by studying the psychical 
states of pet animals. She knew they had souls, as human be- 
ings have; indeed, it would be well if all men’s souls were as 
serene as that of her dog Beau. Why not study them, notice 
their dreams, ascertain definitely their belief in ghosts and the 
basis of their code of morality ? She had:no doubt that a volume 
of valuable facts could be collected in six weeks. 

Mr. Festinans thought the idea an excellent one. He would 
venture to remark that it would have been more correct to have 
said that men have souls no more than animals. They both have 
an aggregation of nerve-cells making a brain and spinal cord. 
The difference between them was merely of degree. It had 
been shown that man had no claim to be called the highest ani- 
mal. Many that are wrongly placed low in the scale have a 
greater specialization and are consequently higher. The wo. 
man’s tact of Miss Gush had helped them. 

Mr. Amateur said that Miss Gush’s remarks certainly were 
useful. The question of the soul was now before them. He 
would agree with Mr. Festinans that the mind is nothing but a se- 
cretion of the brain, as the gastric juice is of the stomach ; but the 
soul is something higher and believed in on other grounds. We 
accept it on faith, but we work here in science, and between the 
two there can be no conflict. They occupy different planes and 
can have nothing in common. 

Mr. Inquirer suggested that it would be a better comparison 
to represent the planes of faith and science as intersecting one ~ 
another, so that there should be a line common to each. He was 
disposed, however, to object entirely to Mr. Amateur’s views. 

' There is much above reason, but nothing contrary to it. If we 
admit two entirely distinct systems we seem to imply that there 
may be two truths, which is absurd; for either they will agree 
or disagree, and then one must be false, as a thing cannot be and 
not be at the same time. 

Dr. Positive said he must protest against wasting time in 
pettifogging metaphysics when there were so many important 
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questions to consider. The line the gentleman referred to cer- 
tainly had no breadth, but it threatened to be an intolerably long 
one. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mrs. Statistics said she was surprised that Mr. Inquirer 
should resort to such a shallow trick as juggling with numbers. 
They were reliable only when applied to actual objects. Had 
not Huxley demonstrated that two and two might make five in 
Jupiter? Who could tell that they might not make seventeen in 
Uranus? 

Mr. Diatome begged the society to keep to the matter in 
hand. Let it be assumed that there is some foundation for at 
least a portion of the mysterious occurrences that they wished to 
discuss, the question at issue was clearly, Were they of material 
origin or were they not? Did they belong to the domain of 
body or soul ? 

Dr. Positive rose to protest against any action that could be 
construed into an admission that the soul was anything distinct 
from the brain. 

Mr. Diatome replied that this was the very question before 
them. He did not affirm, he did not deny; he wanted to learn. 
He thought the community was most strangely lacking in cour- 
age not to try some of the experiments that were within the 
reach of any one. Why had that grand one, suggested by 
Prof. Tyndall, for testing the efficacy of prayer on the patients 
on one side of a ward, never been carried out? He hoped 
that when the society was well established there would be a 
special committee to investigate prayer. Similar experiments 
could be devised to test the attributes and powers of so- 
called spirits. Positive results would lead to further researches, 
and negative ones would show that spirit, even if it existed, 
might be safely ignored. 

The President said that it had already been well remarked 
that spirit, if it existed, was probably governed by other laws 
than those known to us; but before searching for them it was the 
duty of the society to submit any mysterious phenomena they 
might become acquainted with to the closest scrutiny, and try to 
account for them by the laws of matter. When these should 
prove inadequate it was time to look elsewhere. — 

Mr. Inquirer said that he fully agreed to the wise remarks of 
the president. He submitted, however, that there was no occa- 
sion to search for mysterious occurrences. We need only turn 
to nature to see the necessity of admitting something besides 
matter. The phenomena of sensation demand the presence of a 
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non-extended principle. "Even the smallest cell has parts, and 
each part can feel only the impression made on itself, and must 
be in the dark as to what happens to its neighbors. To receive 
a simple impression from all these parts something that is not 
matter is needed. Who can watch the wondrous successive 
changes in the growth of a plant or of an animal without seeing 
that there must be some principle of unity which cannot be in 
matter ? 

Dr. Positive replied that science had been greatly retarded 
by such dreamy philosophy. Man is nothing more nor less than 
a constantly changing collection of atoms. The comparison to a 
wave or a fountain was a very happy one. As the drops fall in 
spray their place is taken by others from nature’s great store- 
house, and the shape of the whole remains the same. Let there 
be an increase of water, the wave swells; let there be a diminu- 
tion, it dwindles. So it is with man. The laws of matter, at- 
traction, polarity, etc., determined the outline of the developing 
body. The shape and size of each individual bone and muscle 
rests on the application of the laws of matter. There is no need 
of assuming any higher power, any spirit. All is matter; there is 
no highest, no lowest, no middle. 

Mr. Festinans said the whole thing lay in a “autshell, It is 
natural to hold the unknown for the wonderful. There are 
many degrees of intelligence in nature. What is obscure to one 
is clear to another. To the dog man is a god, and in old times 
the winds and waves, the sun and moon, were gods to men. 
With advancing science there are fewer and fewer gods and 
spirits. Soon, it is to be hoped, there will be none at all. He 
must beg to read a beautiful illustration of this from Darwin. It 
is one of those profound but simple observations on which his 
fame as a liberator of the human mind is securely founded. No 
one objecting, he read as follows : 


“The tendency in savages to imagine that natural objects and agencies 
are animated by spiritual or living essences is perhaps illustrated by a lit- 
tle fact which I once noticed. My dog,a full-grown and very sensible 
animal, was lying on the lawn during a hot and still day ; but at a little dis- 
tance a slight breeze occasionally moved an open parasol, which would 
have been wholly disregarded by the dog had any one stood near it. As 
it was, every time that the parasol slightly moved the dog growled fiercely 
and barked. He must,I think, have reasoned to himself, in a rapid and 
unconscious manner, that movement without any apparent cause indicat- 
ed the presence of some strange living agent, and no stranger had a right 
to be on his territory.” * 


* The Descent of Man, part i. ch. ii. 
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As Mr. Festinans read this passage with the impressive man- 
ner of deep conviction, the audience was visibly moved. Miss 
Bustle was heard to whisper that science needed only to be wed- 
ded to music to take the place of effete religions. 

Mr. Soarer exclaimed that he was much gratified by the 
quotation, though he thought it might admit of another applica- 
tion. If we looked more frequently to animals we should be 
wiser. Was it not likely that the dog perceived a spirit which 
his grosser master could not see, and barked to warn him of his 
impending death, which has since occurred? He took this op- 
portunity to hope that the society would enter its protest against 
vivisection. 

The President, who had been growing rather nervous, said 
that he must refuse absolutely to go into this question ; he had as 
lief hear a discussion on religion. 

Mr. Inquirer said that he was unwilling to introduce a sub- 
ject so distasteful to most of the members, but he could not see 
how it was possible for them to discuss what is commonly called 
the supernatural, unless they could agree on a few facts of pri- 
mary importance, such as the existence of God, the freedom of 
the will, and the end of man. 

Mr. Positive exclaimed that really he could not and would 
not go back to Sunday-school. They were there for science ! 

The President arose and said that much time had been spent, © 
and, he regretted to add, to little purpose. It was evident that 
the question of the course to pursue should be referred to a com- 
mittee. Ifno one objected he would appoint one of three mem- 
bers on whose zeal and discretion the society could rely. He 
appointed Prof. Dubitans, Mr. Festinans, and Miss Gush. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

We understand that the society is expected to be soon in 
active work, but that Mr. Inquirer has declined the honor of 
membership. 





LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


“ FEMMES-AUTEURS,” as Louis Veuillot called “ authoresses,” 
have done a great deal of harm in the world. The sentimen- 
talism of George Sand, the affected cynicism of “ Ouida,” the 
sensuousness of Rhoda Broughton, and the utter shamelessness 
of some others savor more of Mistress Aphra Behn than of the 
reticence and self-respect of that great English novelist, Miss 
Austen. Happily our century and the vocation of women of 
letters have been redeemed by names which are not inferior to 
the one that slowly arose above the flash and clangor of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s wonderful medizeval world. 

Among the brightest of these names we do not hesitate to 
put that of Lady Georgiana Fullerton. A certain delicate 
quality of humor has caused Miss Austen to be named second to 
Shakspere by English critics. This praise might be considered 
over-strained, if we did not remark that Shakspere’s humor is 
much less than his wit. In all the qualities that made Jane Aus- 
ten mistress of her craft—her consummate art, her careful re- 
ticence, her subtle knowledge of the varying temperature of the 
social atmosphere which her characters breathed—Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton was Miss Austen’s equal, and more than her 
equal in strength and intensity of feeling. 

Miss Austen is likely to remind the average reader more of 
Cowper than of Shakspere. Her books seem redolent of the 
aroma of mixed tea in just the right proportion. They are com- 
fortable—steeped in comfort. If there is no word in them that 
can bring a blush to the cheek of a young girl, there is likewise 
no word in them to “ catch us by the throat” and to force us to 
acknowledge there are better things in the world than a com- 
fortable income, a bright grate, and pleasant acquaintances. 
Nevertheless she was an artist of the highest type. Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel, in the February Fortnightly Review, expresses that sense 
of the limitations of her art which is one of the necessary re- 
quirements of true art: “To have steered exactly between 
the two extremes of undue severity and undue license ; to have 
caused us an uninterrupted amusement without ever descending 
to the grotesque; to have been comic without being vulgar, and 
to have avoided extremes of every kind without ever being dull 
or commonplace, is the praise of which Jane Austen is almost 
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entitled to a monopoly, . . . and only add another to the many 
proofs which we possess that nothing is too mean for genius to 
convert into gold.” 

In writing of Lady Georgiana Fullerton we can add the 
higher praise that she, without violating the principles of art, 
led us through this world to the gate of one to which this is a 
phantom of unreality. Miss Austen would have regarded Emma, 
or any other of her heroines who might have sold their goods 
and given the proceeds to the poor, as monstrous changelings 
with whom she could not possibly have any acquaintance or 
sympathy. She is always decorous; the appearance of a Con- 
stance Sherwood or her friend Mistress Ward, with aspirations 
beyond the visible world, in the little circle of her characters 
would have filled her with uneasy amazement. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton knew Miss Austen’s world of 
English gentlemen and gentlewomen. She, too, could bring 
around the atmosphere of toast and tea, of drawn curtains and 
glowing grates, of the comfortable interiors so dear to Miss Aus- 
ten’s greatest living successor, Mrs. Oliphant; but she had 
powers, and exerted them, which take her nearer to Thackeray— 
the Thackeray of Esmond—than any critic has so far been willing 
to admit. 

The purely literary works of Lady Georgiana Fullerton can 
be safely quoted against that class of di/ettanti who assert that 
the Christian religion, when it permeates and directs literary 
work, enfeebles its artistic qualities. One of the latest of English 
“femmes-auteurs,” Miss Vernon Lee, a positivist by profession, 
has written a novel to show to what depths devotion to art for 
art’s sake, and to material beauty for the sake of material beauty, 
leads. She shows, with the air of a prophet, that the false zesthet- 
icism of Dante Rossetti, Pater, and the rest leads to a degrada- 
tion so great as to be beyond the reach of human speech. Her 
heroine, Miss Brown, seeks refuge in the barren abstractions in 
which George Eliot found only despondency. These Miss Ver- 
non Lee calls religion; she offers a degraded world Comte for 
our Lord, an impossible altruism for charity. She speaks for 
positivism. It is evident that the axiom that art is defective 
when it is not united to something higher has ceased to be re- 
ceived by the “cultured” as infallible. But with the school of 
zsthetes, now growing small and unpopular, it is still held that 
the Christian must hamper the artist in his higher efforts, as it is 
held by certain classes in France that a devotion to freedom is 
always united to a denial of God. | 
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Villon, the poet of these zsthetes, asked, “ Ou sont les neiges 
d’antan?” The snows of last year are forgotten, as the preten- 
tious “art,” the mock paganism, and the equally mock “ blessed 
damozels”” and Christian virgins of this school without faith, 
will soon be forgotten. 

The artistic quality of the novels of Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
ton deepened with her faith, and her faith ran deeper as she 
neared her end. Many of us can long for the intense devotion 
which impelled her to say, “‘ How few Holy Weeks are left me! 
Even if I live to be very old I cannot have more than twenty ” ; 
but how few really have that utter union with the visible life of 
the church it expresses! 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton was essentially religious; in 1844, 
prior to her conversion to the church, she wrote El/en Middleton, 
of which a new edition has recently appeared in London. £d/en 
Middleton shows the struggles of a devout soul. It has some- 
what too much of the sentiment and sentimentalism of the out- 
pourings of a heart that had kept its treasures of imagination 
and thought close until the pen unlocked them. The story is 
serious but interesting. Its style is vigorous, but without that 
perfect equality of handling and clearness of tone which make 
Constance Sherwood and A Will and a Way models of good Eng- 
lish. At this time Lady Georgiana did not disdain what later 
she might have considered “ sensationalism” ; but both the senti- 
mentalism and the sensationalism disappear as she gets nearer 
and nearer to the heart of the church. Her art grows stronger 
and purer as her faith and charity increase: When she wrote 
Ellen Middleton she believed in that chimera, Tractarianism. A 
future Anglican Church seemed possible to her. There are in 
the book lines which tell of her clinging to the fallacy of the 
validity of Anglican Orders. In the last edition, printed early 
in the present year, these lines have been permitted to remain, 
very wisely, as without them the novel would not be so perfect 
an index of the mind that created it. 

After her conversion—she was received into the church in 
1846, four years after the conversion of her husband—she gave 
Grantley Manor to the world. It is a novel of character, an ad- 
vance on Ellen Middleton. The Old Highlander came next. In 
1852 her success had been so great that she published Lady Bird. 
Of the trio of earlier novels this is by far the most powerful. It 
is intensely human and intensely real. Reading it, one cannot 
help being impressed by the strength of purpose, the great de- 
sire for truth, which the soul of the author must have possessed ; 
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for it is very plain that Lady Bird, Grantley Manor, and Ellen 
Middleton are partly autobiographical, not as to the incidents, 
but as to the feelings of which the incidents are expressions. It 
is not strange that these novels, better known on this side of the 
Atlantic than her other works, are beloved of young people. 
The author was not young when she published them, but they 
are books that only one young and ardent in heart and mind 
could have written. Unchastened by Christianity, such a heart 
and mind might have run into extravagances of which we find 
indications in Ellen Middleton, and still fainter in Lady Bird. 

Too Strange not to be True and Mrs. Gerald’s Niece are also 
very well known here, having been published by the Appletons. 
The latter is a book of religious controversy, edifying and in 
good taste, with the thread of a story to keep it together. The 
former is a novel of romantic and absorbing interest, in which 
the author made one of those few errors which reviewers love to 
discover in order to give liveliness to their criticisms. It was in 
this book she described, if we do not mistake, the gambols of 
monkeys on the banks of the Mississippi. Later, in her transla- 
tion of Mrs. Craven’s Eliane, the sapient reviewers found “ cana- 
pé” translated “ canopy,” and they exploited the mistake with 
double: eagerness because Lady Georgiana Fullerton was so 
careful and so rarely fell into those slight errors which pep- 
per the pages of writers of fiction. In one of her short stories, 
Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam, she tries to teach the awfulness of a 
writer’s responsibility. She felt it deeply. As she grew older 
the dreadful weight of her vocation would have made her over- 
scrupulous had not it been made so evident to her that one of 
her duties to God was to write. She turned her attention to 
more serious work, as she doubtless thought it, than the writing 
of novels. She trembled for the value of the little seeds she 
scattered abroad on their tiny wings from her full hands. Alas! 
if there should be one weed planted even unconsciously by her 
hand! She trembled at the thought; and throughout the whole 
twenty volumes of her works one may see between the lines an 
undercurrent of watchfulness that cleansed every word as peb- 
bles are whitened in a clear stream. We have always regretted 
that Zoo Strange not to be True is disfigured by woodcuts incon- 
gruous to the text—singular monstrosities which, when a new 
and uniform edition of her novels is issued by some enterprising 
Catholic publisher in America, we hope to see removed. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton was of the famous Leveson-Gower 
family. Her father was in 1833 created Lord Granville. The 
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present Lord Granville is her brother. She was born on Sep- 
tember 23, 1812. The fact that she wrote French as fluently 
and elegantly as she wrote English, and that she knew France 
as thoroughly as she knew England, and that one country was 
almost as dear to her as the other, is accounted for by her long 
residence in France in the household of her father, who was am- 
bassador in Paris. - Her life was very happy there. Her brother, 
the present Lord Granville, oppressed with cares of state, differ- 
ing from her in religion, and often separated from her by his 
duties, has never lost that love and reverence for her which 
sprang up in the kindly, domestic warmth of the exiled yet 
happy family. It was one of the fortunate attributes of this 
lady, as eminent for her womanly virtues as for her womanly 
genius, that she was tenacious in her love. No relative ever had 
reason to complain of her coldness, no friend of a change in her. 
To be loved by her once was to be loved by her, in spite of all 
shortcomings, for ever. Her charity—in the truest sense of the 
word—was what St. Paul describes charity to be: “Charity is 
patient, is kind; charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is 
not puffed up, is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not pro- 
voked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth with the truth: beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” This expresses her 
charity. The love and friendship, the trust and belief, she once 
gave she never took back. 

In 1833 she married Alexander George Fullerton, whose 
family seats were in Ireland and England. Although her love 
for Ireland is manifest in many of her books, and her kindness 
to the Irish poor of London was unvarying and thoughtful, she 
never entered Ireland. But she knew Ireland and the Irish 
through the happy intuition of sympathy. She looked on them 
as a race of martyrs, as a race ennobled by the sword of persecu- 
tion, whom she, the daughter of a peer and the niece of a duke, 
was honored in serving. Had they not suffered for Christ’s sake? 
In her “ Verses” she cries: 


“Yes, you can die as martyrs die, 
Sons of the saints of yore 
Who fell when Erin’s fields were stained 
With her own children’s gore.” 


She loved the poor. Above all, she loved the Catholic Irish 
poor. She begged for them, she worked for them, she econo- 
mized for them. She deprived herself of luxuries constantly for 
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their sake. A friend tells how she walked long distances rather 
than hire a cab, that she might add to her insatiable purse for 
the poor. She was not unmindful of the duties of her state in 
life. She played her part as hostess in her husband’s house with 
grace and elegance. She wrote for the poor, not for the public. 
The money paid her by the publishers found its way to the poor. 
Literally, she was a slave for Christ’s sake; and, in the eyes of 
the world, a fool for Christ’s sake. 

She founded the “ Poor Servants of God Incarnate,” that the 
wretched might be helped. She gave all her energy and pecu- 
liar earnestness to the getting of the Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul into England, and she succeeded. 

In 1842 Mr. Fullerton became a Catholic. The conflict that 
tore the heart of his wife is described in the often-quoted lines of 
hers, “ Mother Church”: 


“Oh! that thy creed was sound, I cried, 

Until I felt its power, 

And almost prayed to find it false 
In the decisive hour. 

Great was the struggle, fierce the strife, 
But wonderful the gain, 

For not one trial or one pang 
Was sent or felt in vain. 

And every link of that long chain 
That led my soul to thee 

Remains a monument of all 
Thy mercy sent to me.” 


The heaviest sorrow of Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s life was 
the death of her son by a sudden accident. She was not with 
him when he died. If she could have seen him before his young 
life took flight the blow would perhaps have not left that con- 
stantly re-opening wound which gave her anguish until the day 
of her death. Her dearest friends dropped from her one by one, 
each loss seeming to tear away a portion of her heart. Her sis- 
ter, Lady Rivers, the Marchioness of Lothian, and Lady London- 
derry were taken by death. Each vacancy in her heart seemed 
to be at once filled with new love for her Lord. 

She knew to its utmost the sweetness of Christian friendship. 
In Constance Sherwood, the greatest of her works of fiction, she 
gives us a charming picture of that between her heroine and 
Mistress Ann Dacre, afterwards Lady Surrey. The account of 
the first meeting of these young girls is a delightful bit of descrip- 
tion. We see the rustic but gentle Constance, a little shy from 
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having seen few people, forgetting to put down the posies of old- 
fashioned flowers she had gathered for the rooms. The dahlias, 
the marigolds, the late daisies, and the honeysuckle of her garden 
filled her arms as the courtly party her parents expected rode 
up to their house. Constance was the child of “ recusants,” who 
clung to the faith of their fathers in spite of the ostracism of 
their neighbors. Her heart had ached when she saw the village 
children joyously dancing around the May-pole; but her father, 
finding her in tears, led her into the woods where carpets of wild 
flowers had been laid, and turned her tears to smiles by his plea- 
sant tales. At Easter, when the village children rolled pasch 
eggs down the smooth sides of the green hills, her mother would 
paint her some herself and adorn them with such bright colors 
and rare sentences that she “feared to break them with rude 
handling,” and kept them by her throughout the year, rather as 
pictures to be gazed on than toys to be played with in a wanton 
fashion. Children would cry out sometimes, but half in play, 
“ Down with the papists!” although the papists were not looked 
on unkindly by the commoner sort of folk, to whom their 
charity endeared them. On the eve of Martinmas day the 
Lady Monteagle came to the Sherwood house with her son and 
her three granddaughters. “Her son,” writes Constance, to 
whose personality Lady Georgiana Fullerton has given the diff- 
cult quality of reality, “had somewhat of the same nobility of 
mien, and was tall and graceful in his movements ; but behind 
her, on her pillion, sat a small counterpart of herself, inasmuch 
as childhood can resemble old age, and youthful loveliness 
matronly dignity. This was the eldest of her ladyship’s grand- 
daughters, my sweet Mistress Ann Dacre. This was my first 
sight of her who was hereafter to hold so great a place in my 
heart and in my life. As she was lifted from the saddle, and 
stood in her riding-habit and plumed hat at our door, making a 
graceful and modest obeisance to my parents, one step retired 
behind her grandam, with a lovely color tingeing her cheeks and 
her long lashes veiling her sweet eyes, I thought I had never 
seen so fair a creature as this high-born maiden of my own age; 
and even now that time, as it has gone by, has shown me all that 
a court can display to charm the eyes and enrapture the fancy, I 
do not gainsay that same childish thought of mine. And then 
Lady Monteagle commanded Mistress Ann to salute; and | felt 
my cheeks flush and my heart beat with joy as the sweet little 
lady put her arms round my neck and pressed her lips on my 
cheek.” 
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The progress of this friendship is the story of the book. 
Mistress Ann Dacre becomes Lady Surrey. She is at heart a 
Catholic and would willingly practise her religion, although all 
around her have “conformed.” Her husband is lured from her 
by that expert coquette, Queen Elizabeth. Through all her 
trials and her weakness the friendship between Constance and 
her remains unchanged. Constance never upbraids her “sweet 
friend.” Her friendship is savored with divine charity and pa- 
tience. The strength of this exquisite novel lies in the purity 
and truth of its author’s own idea of friendship. Through all her | 
life Lady Georgiana Fullerton knew what it meant ; he who would 
read how deeply one woman may love‘another in Christ should 
ponder the story of Constance Sherwood. One chapter of it, 
like a cool, clear day, fresh and refreshing, is worth all the rap- 
tures and the false, self-conscious, over-strained analysis of affect- 
ed sentiments in which the femmes-auteurs delight to indulge. 

Love-making is a very important matter in modern novels, 
and in some modern novels much read it is a long-drawn- 
out and nauseating matter. There are few novelists who know 
how to have their heroes and heroines make love with suff- 
cient delicacy. Of fewer novelists can it be said that one 
would ask them for more love-making. In reading Thacke- . 
ray we laugh at or pity the lovers; Trollope’s love-scenes are 
exceedingly matter-of-fact; Mrs. Oliphant’s love-making is what 
may be called nice, and William Black is too much engaged 
with the changes of his scenes, his moonlight and sunrise ef- 
fects, to give the necessary attention to the billing and cooing 
of his characters. There is no love-making in Mr. Henry James’ 
books worth attention. His people, who are Americans, are so 
constantly absorbed in analyzing their petty emotions as to 
leave no room for great ones. Miss Austen’s people make love 
like human beings, but human beings to whom “settlements” 
are more important than hearts. In most novelists’ work we 
miss the quality of reticence in love-making. Their lovers have 
either no reserve or no feeling. It is a fine thing to think of 
a man’s heart as of a good violin. It is full of rich music; its 
strings are drawn to their utmost tension. The master-hand 
touches it with his bow; it does not give forth all its rich harmo- 
nies at once. There is a prelude which suggests the wealth of 
noble music stored in the tense chords. Finally it comes forth 
in a grand, increasing harmony of melodious sounds. But the 
strings do not loosen; they are held tight; there is no abandon- 
ment ; when they relax and forget that music comes only by sac- 
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rifice, there are no more noble sounds. A man’s heart, like the 
violin, must not relax its strings in that abandonment which the 
Semmes-auteurs like to depict. Passion is discord; love is a dif- 
ferent thing. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s love-scenes are very tender and 
delicate, full of reserve, yet showing bursts of the tenderest feel- 
ing. She makes us feel the qualities of her heroes without 
throwing a glare of light upon them; all the high lights in her 
pictures are in her heroines. Basil Rookwood is sketched by 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton rather than fully painted; but the 
reader gets a lofty idea of his consummate manliness. The 
author is true to the character of the sweet, strong, maidenly 
Constance in having her artlessly, yet with reserve, describe her 
love for Basil. She met him in a great crowd of people at 
“Mistress Wells’.” They talk of the sincere and clever wid- 
ower, Mr. Roper, the husband of Sir Thomas More’s Margaret. 

“1 felt in my soul an unusual liking for his conversation, and 
the more so when, leaving off jesting, he said, ‘ The last fault Mr. 
Roper did charge you with was lack of prudence wherein pru- 
dence is most needed in these days.’ 

“* Alas!’ I exclaimed, ‘for that also do I cry mercy; but 
indeed, Master Rookwood, there is in these days so much coward- 
ice and time-serving which doth style itself prudence that me- 
thinks it might sometimes happen that a right boldness should 
be called rashness.’ . . . Then some persons moving nearer to 
where we were sitting, some general conversation ensued, in 
which several took part; and none so much to my liking as 
Basil, albeit others might possess more ready tongues and a 
more sparkling wit. In all the years since I had left my home I 
had not found so much contentment in any one’s society. His 
mind and mine were like two instruments with various chords 
but one key-note, which maintained them in admirable harmony. 
The measure of our agreement stood rather in the drift of our 
‘desires and the scope of our approval than in any parity of 
tastes or resemblance of disposition. Acquaintanceship soon 
gave way to intimacy, which bred a mutual friendship that in its 
turn was not slow to change into a warmer feeling. We met 
very often. It seemed so natural to him to affection me, and me 
to reciprocate his affection, that if our love began not, which 
methinks it did, on that first day of meeting, I know not when it 
had birth.’ ”’ 

Shakspere, in “ As You Like It,” says: 
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« But, mistress, know yourself: down on your knees, 
And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love.” 

“For I pray you,” writes Lady Georgiana Fullerton, in the 
person of Constance Sherwoed, after Basil Rookwood has pro- 
posed, “after the gift of faith and of grace for to know and love 
God, is there aught on earth to be jewelled by a woman like to 
the affection of a good man; or a more secure haven for her to 
anchor in amid the billows of present life, except that of religion, 
to which all be not called, than an honorable contract of mar- 
riage, wherein reason, passion, and duty do bind the soul in a 
triple cord of love?’”’ 

Later Constance says to Basil: 

“* But truly, sir, if your thinking is just that easy virtue is 
little or no virtue, I shall be the least virtuous wife in the world. 
Why, Basil, what, I pray you, should be the duty of a virtuous 
wife but to love her husband ?’” 

Lady Surrey, who loves her husband in spite of his imitation 
of the Earl of Leicester in dangling after Anne Boleyn’s daugh- 
ter, makes Constance indignant when she asks whether Con- 
stance would change if Basil changed. 

“<Tf he did much alter,’ I answered, ‘as no longer to care 
for me, methinks I should at once cast him out of my heart; for 
then it would not have been Basil, but a fancied being coined by 
mine own imaginings, I should have doted on.’ 

“«Tut!’ she cried, ‘thou art too proud. If thou dost speak 
truly, 1 misdoubt that to be love which could so easily discard 
its object.’ 

“*For my part,’ I replied, somewhat nettled, ‘I think the 
highest sort of passion should be above suspecting change in 
him which doth inspire it, or resenting a change which should 
procure it freedom from an unworthy thrall.’ 

. “*T ween,’ she answered, ‘ we do somewhat misconceive each 
one the other’s meaning; and, moreover, no parallel can exist be- 
tween a wife's affection and a matden’s liking.’”’ 

In all Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s novels we find the passion 


' of love depicted as it should be, with tenderness, with keen in- 


sight into human hearts, with Christian reserve. Her characters 
are not mere creatures of impulse tossed powerless, seemingly 
without will or self-respect, on a rude sea bearing them to chaos. 
Even in love they preserve their faith and reason. The mar- 
riages in her novels—and there are many marriages—are mar- 
riages of reason as well as affection. In the novel with a pur- 


pose the reader is usually in the mental condition of the child 
VOL, XLI,—20 
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forced to take medicine disguised in syrup. He will drink the 
syrup, if he can, and leave the bitter stuff; or, if they have been 
well mixed, he will make a wry face and be thankful that the 
decoction is no worse. Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s books all 
have a purpose; but her careful art and her intense earnestness — 
save us from the fear that the “ purpose” will pop out suddenly 
and deprive us of interest in our story. It is of few moral 
writers that this can be said. We read Miss Austen for amuse- 
ment, for the enjoyment of spending an hour in a past social 
atmosphere which she reconstructs for us, but not for instruction 
or elevation. 

In A Will and a Way Lady Georgiana Fullerton similarly 
reconstructs’ for us social France as it was immediately before 
and during the Revolution. Nothing could be better done than 
the graphic picture of the old Voltairean chatelaine in her castle, 
untouched as yet by the storm. It is an unique tableau, teach- 
ing us even more than De Tocqueville of the means by which 
the ancient régime undermined their own foundations. A Will 
and a Way, like Constance Sherwood, has never yet received the 
critical consideration it deserves. Constance Sherwood is the 
more perfect work of art. In the quality of vrazsemblance, in that 
of reproducing the manner of speech of a past time, in the mas- 
terly reserve of power which is the highest attribute of good art, 
Constance Sherwood approaches nearer to Thackeray’s incompar- 
able Esmond than to any other novel of our time. 

A Will and a Way has the moving elements of a great his- 
torical tragedy. It gives us truer glimpses of that time of tra- 
gedies than we get anywhere outside the more honest parts of 
Carlyle. Lady Georgiana Fullerton fills each inch of her great 
canvas so carefully, giving no hasty blotches of crimson merely 
for effect, that she interprets even the philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion by means of her social sketches better than many preten- 
tious writers. The reader who has not the time to collate the 
memoirs of the period may yield himself to the guidance of 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton for a knowledge of France in the 
throes of the Terror. She does not exaggerate even the smallest 
incident for her purpose. Each touch,-as we said before, has 
the true color of truth. There is enough matter in this book to 
filla dozen novels and make them absorbingly interesting, and 
enough suggestion for many months of high thinking. 

The test of the value of a novel is the impression it leaves. 
Having read Fadiola or Ben-Hur, we arise with the triumphant 
exclamation, “I, too, am a Christian.” This is the cry which | 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton would move us to utter. This is her 
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purpose. She lived for the greater glory of God. Her works in- 
terpreted her life. Each was the reflex of the other. The good 
she has done lives after her. While there are young hearts 
ready to glow with the records of Christian heroism or healthy 
romance, and old ones capable of loving aspirations towards 
great deeds and daily sacrifices, Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s 
novels will never lack admirers. 

Let us hope that the everlasting flood of literary trash will 
soon become so tiresome to the indefatigable readers of fiction 
that a purer taste may arise and the novels of this Christian ar- 
tist in letters be given their rightful place. As it is, the young 
woman who from her course of reading has omitted Constance 
Sherwood and A Will and a Way should at once repair a serious 
defect in her literary education. 





ST. COLUMBKILLE AND THE MOWER. 


ONE Sunday morn by Gowna’s glittering strand 
The man of God, Columba, held his way 
To lonely Inch, ’mong the saints’ tombs to pray, 
As in the visions of the night command 
Came from his Master. Walking as he prayed, 
Seemed all glad nature, land and lake and sky, 
To lift up voice and hands to God on high: 
The curling mists, by morning breezes swayed, 
Were incense; and the full-voiced woodland choirs 
Sent up to heaven a sweeter matin hymn 
Than ere in abbey-stalls, in dawnings dim, 
From fervent hearts through vocal lips aspires. 
Deep in his raptured soul the saint-seer felt 
The beauty and the splendor and the calm, 
As when a zephyr freighted full with balm 
Delights the sick at heart, and seems to melt 
In bliss made palpable through soul and limbs. 
Then was he grateful for the morning’s glow, 
And Sabbath rest to toil-worn sons of woe, 
And flowers, and mists, and waves, and matin hymns 
Of prayerful birds. But hark! what jarring hiss, 
As noise of twining serpents ‘neath a wall, 
Fell harsh upon his hearing, as doth fall— 
Shattering in shreds the momentary bliss— 
A stone on a blue heaven in a clear pond, 
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Dispelling sky and dream? So on his ear, 
That Sunday morn, most hateful sound to hear, 
A mower’s scythe in grassy swaths beyond. 
The man of God felt rising in his breast 
A tide of indignation, as one feels 
When on his master’s sleep a servant steals 
With murd’rous knife ; with no slight. ease repressed 
His wrath; and then, in accents calm but stern: 
“ Ungrateful hind! and canst thou thus reward és 
For all His gifts thy Master, God and Lord? 
For all His good is this thy iil return?” 
Then spoke the man, with sideway-glancing words: 
“ High saint of God, shall this be unforgiven 
Which need doth prompt, when he of sin is shriven 
Whose pride mowed men as grass with kinsmen’s swords?” 
Then smote the saint a keen remorse once more, 
As when a well-aimed dart strikes through a shield 
And pours a hero’s life-blood in the field ; 
So pierced him, rankling in his inmost core, 
The peasant’s gird. He only stooped and drew 
From ‘neath the leaves a workman’s daily fee, 
And gave the kirn with “ Benedicite!” 
No more that day his impious task renew 
Enjoining him. Right onward passed the seer 
To fast and pray till twilight held the west ; 
For night or day he took no joy or rest 
From penance for his sin, and anxious fear. 
Once more o’er Gowna’s waves the tingeing light 
Of the low sun shed moving, flashing fire, 
And half the heavens was rosy-bright, a pyre 
For the departing king, and wondrous night 
With silent footsteps from her mystic bower 
Came stealing o’er the hills, with stars and dew ; 
And o’er the hills the mighty sage anew 
Resumed his path at eve’s delicious hour. 
For fresh offence again his heart doth burn— 
The morning's crime renewed! The culprit pleads 
Want’s stern command, his own, his children’s needs, 
And vows in eld for sin a due return. 
Then spoke the man of God: “In world’s wealth poor, 
Poor in obedience, poor in faith and truth, 
Poor be thou ever, all life’s course unsmooth !” 
“ Poor as a mower!” still the words endure. 
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PENETANGUISHENE. 


I. 


CoLpD. Positively, actively cold. Forty degrees below zero. 
Everything stiff and stark as if petrified. There is no sign, even 
the slightest, of the motion which withal exists under the hard 
white bosom of Huron; and you know by faith, not by sense, 
that you are traversing the surface of a bay sixty to one hun- 
dred feet deep. All around is snow, pure and chaste, cover- 
ing up all unsightly objects, effacing boundaries, almost entirely 
concealing the houses of the village on the slope, and relieved 
of its monotony only by the windows struggling to keep above 
itand looking like the eyes of a Moslem woman peering over 
her veil, and by the bolder outline of the church with its tall 
spire and gilded cross, and by the trees, bare of foliage but 
clothed in heavy white robes, that stand in striking stillness on 
the hills around. 

What is that dark object there ahead of us? Wait! Can it 
be a seal in this region? If so, how did it get out? There are 
no air-holes, and the lake is frozen full twenty miles from the 
shore. No. It does not move. An Indian, you say. Is it pos- 
sible? What on earth (or on ice, rather) can he be doing? 
Fishing? Yes; that man, wrapped in one of the unpoetical 
blankets which the government gives him annually in part pay- 
ment of the broad acres he and his fellows made over to it for 
ever, is one of the owners of the soil. He lies on his breast, a 
spear in his hand, and his attention so absorbed that he looks 
not up as we approach, but gazes fixedly through a hole in the 
ice. What a beautiful sight lies before him !—a vast amphithea- 
tre, lightsome and clear and still, its pavement of light-colored 
sand, and no bounds to its extent on any side. And the solitary 
gazer at the opening in the roof—what attracts him? Do you 
see those shining, speckled swimmers, moving, now fast, now 
slow, near the top and along the floor and round the sides? 
Anon they peer into the shell of some of the conchylia, anon 
rouse up the flounder from his prostrate position, anon nibble at 
the water-plants or pursue the schools of small-fry that rise in 
terror at their approach. Ah! why does not curiosity or some 
chance bring them within spear’s length of him who watches 
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them so intently? Does their instinct keep them off? See how 
he holds the lance fixed, its point just in the water! How his 
eye is strained and his muscles stretched as he notices the agita- 
tion amongst his finny prey caused by the rumble of our sled! 
Here, quick! The fish flies past the mouth of the opening, but 
the spear is ready and the thrust sure, and the lone fisherman 
raises his arm at last with a ten-pound lake-trout struggling 
transfixed on the point of his weapon. ‘“ What luck?” we 
asked. He had been out since the morning; it was now about 
four in the afternoon, and this was. the first catch. But the 
stoical American showed neither impatience at his long watch 
nor joy at its close; he simply rose, folded his blanket about 
him, and, putting his feet into his show-shoes, silently strode 
away. 
II. 


Next morning, it being Saturday, and Father N—— due for 
Mass at Mannahatta the succeeding Sunday, we gladly availed 
ourselves of his permission to accompany him thither, and at 
nine o’clock everything was ready for our start. 

In the summer season the missionary’s outfit consists of a 
pack containing the sacred vestments and books, a small chalice 
that can be folded into the size of a tea-cup, and a small altar- 
stone about half a pound in weight. This, with a blanket, is 
strapped on his shoulders, a canteen and a wallet with some food 
hangs at his belt, and, with a stout stick in his hand and a broad 
straw hat on his head, he trudges along. If his journey is to be 
by water he has a canoe, made very light so that it can be car- 
ried without much trouble around cascades and rocky or rapid 
points in the river; it will serve also as a protection from the 
rain as well as take the place of a tent at night. Sometimes, 
however, an Indian accompanies the priest and carries, besides 
the canoe, a tent, a pot, and an axe, or the priest may take on 
board all these things when he sets forth alone. At noon the 
pleasant shade of the forest is welcome after the fatigue of 
swinging the paddle, and the soft turf offers an agreeable couch ; 
but when evening comes a shelter is usually erected for the 
night. This is speedily done. A few stakes are cut and fixed 
in the ground, the tent is spread on these, the lopped-off 
branches or dried leaves make a bed, and the habitation is com- 
plete. Near by a tripod is erected on which the pot is hung, a 
fire built, and soup is made or coffee prepared, or else a fish just 
caught is fried on the embers. The fire also serves to keep off 
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the catamounts or bears that might otherwise disturb the rest 
of the travellers. In the morning the stakes are easily formed 
into a table, on which the altar-linens are spread, and in a few 
minutes all is ready for the Holy Sacrifice, the trees making the 
columns of this temple without walls, the sweet perfume of the 
flowers supplying the place of incense, and the early birds and 
many-voiced insects singing and chirping and whistling and 
humming, each in its own divinely-taught way, the praises of 
God. If there are wood-choppers or berry-pickers or buffalo- 
hunters or fishermen in the place, these reverentially kneel about 
the altar, and all, or most of them, having confessed, receive the 
Body of the Lord; and their rational acts of thanksgiving and 
hymns of praise unite in sweet harmony with the unconscious 
homage paid by the animal’world to the Creator of all. The 
priest reads a portion of the Gospel and instructs the little con- 
gregation both before and during the Mass; and as his visits 
are made only at intervals of a month or quarter, the most pro- 
found attention is paid to what he says. He speaks to every 
one ; inquires about their distant, or visits their present, families ; 
blesses the work in which they are engaged, and, bidding them 
good-by, starts forward again on his missionary tour. 

On this bright wintry day, however, the travelling accoutre- 
ments were very different. Two large, intelligent, and powerful 
Newfoundland dogs were harnessed in the simplest manner by 
thongs of deer-skin to a toboggan—a substitute for our sleigh or 
sled, and resembling a cutter without runners ; its under-surface 
being thus as extensive as its length and breadth, it can carry a 
great weight without sinking in the crusted snow. The requi- 
sites for Mass, blankets, axe, tent, and provisions for a couple of 
days were securely packed in the vehicle; for though the in- 
tended journey was a short one, only twenty miles or so, one 
knew not but he might be overtaken by a blizzard and detained 
maybe a day or two, within short distance, perhaps, of a settle- 
ment, but absolutely unable to reach it on account of the thickly 
falling snow, which shuts off the view as completely as a fog, 
and in which one might wander for hours without finding his 
way anywhither. 

Father N—— was well wrapped up in his usual garments, but 
under a black slouch hat wore a skull-cap of felt that covered his 
head and ears. As for ourselves, we wore the long Canadian 
blanket-coat, but of dark-colored flannel, with a cowl or hood 
hanging down the back and intended to be thrown forward as 
head-covering when required. A sash fastened around the waist, 
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and a ¢ugue, or conical cap with a tassel at its end, on our head, 
our feet encased in moccasins and our legs in heavy stock- 
ings and leggings with straps encircling them, completed the 
national winter costume. As we came out of the house we tied 
on our snow-shoes. Those who are not acquainted with this 
article of attire may form an idea of it by looking at one of those 
bats used in the game of racket. In fact, it is merely a raguette 
attached flat to the feet with thongs, the handle sticking out 
behind the heel. Why is it that the Indian has been able to 
invent such a light, neat, and perfect aid to locomotion, which the 
science of the nineteenth century has not been able to improve 
upon, while the civilized Scandinavians have devised nothing 
better than a rude, clumsy board for travelling over the snow ? 
As well ask why the Australian savage discovered or invented 
that scientific paxadox, the‘boomerang, or why the American, as 
well as the South Sea Islander, has always been accustomed to 
produce fire by friction—something, we are assured, no civilized 
man has ever succeeded in doing under like circumstances. 

But our eager steeds are longing to start, and we, too, are in 
humor for the road. Of all animals there is none whose labor 
is so honestly granted to his master as our friend the dog’s. 
‘Honestly, do we say? Generously, joyfully does he tug at his 
load, ever trying to trot, and looking with loving eyes and joy- 
ous barks at his human friend the while, as if unable tq repress 
_the delight he feels at making a sacrifice for him. The chief 
trouble with dog-teams is to keep them from going too fast and 
exhausting themselves in the fore-part of the journey; but when 
seated in the toboggan and flying along over the crisp snow, in 
which their soft, broad paws scarce sink, with the rich, sweet air 
full of ozone, starting the blood through one’s veins, then the 
feeling of companionship in the team, which seems to enjoy the 
excursion as much as yourself and for your very sake, makes a 
very pleasant experience indeed. And then, when you halt and 
camp, how nice to have the dogs about watching wistfully but 
respectfully for their share of the supper, which they themselves, 
perhaps, have helped to catch! And, too, when camping-out in 
the snow, how comfortable to have their thick, warm fur between 
you and the biting north wind! Sleep in peace, O weary travel- 
ler, if such be your coursers; their own life’s blood will flow ere 
harm come to you from savage brute or still more savage man ! 

O sweet, delicious air! Man cannot live on thee, it is true, 
just as he cannot on any other element alone; but surely thou 
hast as great a part as any other in building up and sustaining his 
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life and strength. It is one of the pleasures incident to snow 
and ice that we know thee and taste thee in all thine own purity. 
Sweet art thou in the springtime, but the bursting waters, and the 
budding trees, and the opening earth lend their parts to thy mak- 
ing up. Sweet art thou in summer, but the odor of a thousand 
flowers and the smell of the new-mown hay is mingled with thy 
savor. Sweet art thou in autumn, but the ruddy grape, and the 
golden apple, and the nodding corn all unite the richness of their 
incense to thine own. In winter thou art thyself, and thou art 
exquisite. O blessed privilege of our northern clime, to enjoy 
thee in thy purity and strength for so long a space! How the 
blood rushes red through the veins, and the soul rejoices, and 
the body leaps up in unison, as we speed along with the joyously- 
barking, swift dogs, that exult to run their way along the smooth, 
bright snow! Now we climb the gradual s!ope; now we fix our 
feet and slide like the wind adown the hill; now we scour along 
the plain, the snow beneath us sometimes two, sometimes four, 
sometimes twenty feet deep. But our snow-shoes carry us as 
safely over the deepest drifts as on the level bosom of Huron. 
Woe to the novice, however, who flounders and falls in the deep, 
soft snow with the raguettes on! Like a swimmer whose life-belt 
has slipped down on his feet—down goes his head, and his legs he 
cannot bring under for their buoyancy—so the new traveller on 
snow-shoes cannot drag his encumbered extremities beneath, and 
may have great trouble, indeed, and fail entirely, in rising again 
and resuming his journey. 


III. 


The greatest part of our trackless route was over the flat, un- 
broken surface of the lake, and, stopping only once or twice to 
share our refreshments with our good-natured four-footed com- 
panions, we came at length in sight of the little fishing-station of 
Mannahatta. This was very favorably situated for its purpose, 
and during the open season struck visitors favorably by its 
gentle beauty. The village consisted of about twoscore houses 
of boards and logs, lying along the shore of the lake. Between 
it and an island opposite, about half a mile long, ran a deep strait, 
navigable in summer for all vessels and about ten rods wide, but 
now it was not to be distinguished from the land, unless by its 
greater flatness. It is curious in the berry season to see on the 
island, and up and down on the mainland beyond the boundaries 
of the village, the bark wigwams of the Indians perched an the 
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naked rocks, while their boats are fastened to the trunk of a tree, 
and they themselves are fishing, or cooking, or playing, or taking 
their ease around about, according to their sex and age, just as 
if they were settled beneath their own respective vines and fig- 
trees. It is winter now, however, and these human birds of pas- 
sage are not to be seen. 

Five hours have brought us the distance from Penetang, and, 
notwithstanding our lunch on the way, we are quite ready to 
honor Mrs. McCaura’s hospitable board. Her husband met us 
near his house and gave us an Irish-Canadian welcome. Enter- 
ing, we were quietly received by a dark-looking lady and her 
shy little family of three boys and a girl, the former recalling the 
Celt in their lineaments and behavior, the latter being already in 
her second year a profoundly stoical Mohawk. The lady spoke 
French and English as well as her own tongue. She had been 
educated at the Ursuline convent in Montreal, and was the 
daughter of Tananahenda, the existing chief of a remnant of the 
“Wise Race of the Mohicans.” Her quiet, timid manner could 
not fail to strike one; but she was evidently glad to see the 
Blackrobes, and, while not joining in the conversation unless 
when spoken to, made us feel perfectly at ease in her neat and 
simple home. , 

McCaura himself, as he told us, was the son of an Irish gen- 
tleman whose father had been out in ’98, and, being forced’ to flee 
from the “most distressful country,” made his way to Canada, 
where he was wel! received on account of his ability as a teacher, 
anid especially as a mathematician and surveyor. The son was 
educated by his father and succeeded to his place and emolument, 
and, marrying a French lady, lived in peace and honor to the age 
of fourscore. Our host was the eldest born of this couple, and, 
having inherited the tastes, ability, and consideration enjoyed by 
his father and grandfather, was now one of the principal citizens 
in the province in which he resided. _Here was a mingling of 
“race indeed. No wonder we were interested in the little ones 
when we reflected that in their veins ran the blood of America, 
France, and Ireland. What made this family singularly attrac- 
tive to us, however, was the fact that not only Catholic, chival- 
rous France and the glorious Ireland of a hundred years ago, 
but the red heroes of our boyhood days, even the noble, gentle 
warrior Uncas himself, might recognize kindred in the little ones 
before us. What we learned further but confirmed our favor- 
able impressions, and we could not but think with contempt of 
the adventurers of another race in our own country that igno- 
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rantly look down on the descendants of men who, like this 
scion of the Desmonds, left their own land under ban for hav- 
ing maintained her independence, or of men who, like the Mo- 
hican chief, held sway in America centuries before the ances- 
tors of these colonists arrived at the Battery with all their 
worldly goods at the end of a stick slung over their shoulder. 
Thinking such. thoughts, we held the alliance very honorable; 
and allowing Father N—— to attend to his ministerial duties, 
we gladly accompanied McCaura to the plain but comfortable 
dwelling of his father-in-law. Here we met the wife of the latter 
and two of her daughters; the sons were at work in an adjoining 
building cutting moccasins, making snow-shoesand other articles, 
which, with birch-bark canoes, bring quite a good income to 
supplement the produce of their farm. The house was very 
simply furnished. The carpet, sofa, prints on the walls, and 
other furniture and garniture seemed somehow or other not to 
fit the occupants, or else we could not help imagining that these 
were not at home in such surroundings: the shade of the forest, 
and the wigwam in the grassy clearing, and the free, simple 
dress of their ancestors had better far become them. 

Our Indian hostess spoke French. She showed us the great 
treasure of the house—a case filled with relics of saints. This 
was about six inches long by four broad, and was of heavy silver, 
the upper and lower parts being in the shape of a deacon’s vest- 
ment, or ‘‘dalmatic.” On it were carved the galloons and tas- 
sels usual on such a robe, and the centre of the cover was filled 
with an inscription in Latin telling how in the year 1670 the 
chapter of the cathedral of Chartres had sent this gift to Gara- 
conta, chief of the Mohicans, on occasion of his conversion to the 
faith of the Son of God. The under-side of the box had a very 
artistic and beautiful engraving of the Annunciation ; in fact, it 
was the most unique and handsome reliquary of its kind we had 
ever seen.* While the religious and historical interest raised 
by this beautiful heirloom of the head of the tribe was carrying 
us back in thought to the times and deeds of the seventeenth 
century, Tananahenda himself came in, a grave and impene- 
trable-looking man, like most of his race. He received us quietly, 


* The account of the conversion of this noble native of New York, a refugee in Canada from 
English persecution, is very interesting and may be found condensed in the Axce/sior Fifth 
Reader, He was baptized at Quebec by Bishop Laval in 1670, He died on Christmas day, 
1675, having received the sacraments with sentiments of extraordinary faith and piety. The 
noble man then exhorted all his friends and kindred, and the chiefs and sachems of the tribes 
around who were assembled for the death-banquet, to live as became Christians and to banish 
from their tribes the deadly fire-water. His last words were ; ‘ Behold, I die.” 
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and at the suggestion of McCaura brought out his official dress 
of colored blanketing, furs, feathers, leggings, and moccasins. 

How much more beautiful and becoming is the dress which 
nature teaches people to wear than the artificial contrivances of 
fashion! Indeed, there is no comparison between them, and for 
our part we regretted very much that the chief and his people 
could not accept civilization without abandoning taste and grace 
in attire. 

What interested us most, however, after the reliquary, was a 
belt of wampum, * another heirloom of his house, and which he 
told us was gathered at the mouth of the Mohican River (now 
the Hudson), that grand and beautiful stream along whose banks 
his forefathers had dwelt before the baneful arrival of the heretic 
pale-face. These things made us sad. We could not but sym- 
pathize with this man and his people, driven out from their own 
lovely valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk, robbed of their 
country first and their young men afterwards by the intrigues 
and wars of the stranger. At last the invaders would take their 
priests from them—the apostolic guides with whose ministry then, 
as now, France blesses the heathen world ; they who had taught 
them the Prayer of the Great Spirit—and give them other spirit- 
ual advisers. Some of the Indians abandoned Christianity en- 
tirely at this; others, including a remnant of the Mohicans, re- 
tired to Canada, where the knightly, honorable, Catholic French 
always kept peace and treaty and friendship with the Ameri- 
cans. t 

Here we cannot forbear remarking how it is the glory of Ca- 


* Wampum, or seawant, was beads made out of the shell of the guahaug or w/k, a shell-fish 
that formerly abounded about the coasts of New York. It was black or white ; the former was 
twice as valuable as the latter—six white beads and three black for an Euglish penny, making 
the value of the white beads, perhaps, about half a cent, and the black one cent. The Indians 
were very much taken with the various colored-glass beads of the Dutch, and sold the lovely 
island of Mannahatta (New York) for such coin, But the Dutch themselves were badly sold by 
the Yankees later on, these sharp pedlars manufacturing vast quantities of wampum and pay- 
ing it to the New-Amsterdamers for whatever stock and garden-produce they bought of these 
phlegmatic traders, who thought to pass off the currency on the savages for furs. The furs soon 
began to become scarce, however, and the New-Yorkers found themselves with a large quantity 
of worthless tokens on hand, no longer currency because no longer current. This wampum- 
money may seem strange and unreasonable to us, but, after all, there is almost as much unac- 
countable in the value all other nations set on diamonds and pearls, while even gold and silver 
are for all mechanical purposes worth less than the twentieth part of their nominal value. 

+ At last in 1700 “ the legislature of New York made a law for hanging every. popish priest 
that should come voluntarily into the province ” (Documentary History of New York, vol. i. 
pp. 41, 154). Then “the solemn services of the Roman Church, which were sung in the heart 
‘of the State of New York as securely as in any part of Christendom” (Bancroft, ii. 835), lapsed 
into silence ; the Onondagas refused ever after to receive any Christian teachers ; many of the 
families of the Six Nations retired to Canada for ‘‘ freedom to worship God,” and the ruins of 
their churches are found to this day on the crooked shores of beautiful Cayuga, 
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tholic nations that their attempts to colonize, though partaking 
of the murder and rapine incidental to the beginnings of such 
enterprises, have nevertheless been uniformly different in their 
progress and results from those of heretical ones. This arises in 
the first place from the fact that the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of all men is not merely a theory with the children of the true 
church, but a practical sentiment ; experience shows that it is not 
those who prate loudest of human equality that are most re- 
markable for their fraternal love and readiness to acknowledge 
as such their red and black and yellow cousins. The English, 
moreover, carry their exclusive insular character into everything 
they undertake; this, added to the false and warping spirit of 
heresy, made them unable to recognize the rights, even the man- 
hood, of the Americans, much less to fraternize, least of all to in- 
termarry, with them. At the present day it is the same. The 
aboriginés still fly before the English-speaking peoples, and it is 
only the French and Spanish who assimilate them more or less 
in their colonies, or at least form one people with them; whilst for 
missionary work among the heathen, of what color soever, it is 
almost exclusively reserved to those nations and the Italians 
and Belgians. Even the faithful Irish, since they lost their inde- 
pendence and began to speak the tongue of the stranger, seem 
to have lost their ancient characteristic of apostolicity. As one 
might say : 


“ Where are, O Eire! thy Columbkilles to-day ? 
Thy Fridians, Galls, and Brendans, where are they ? 
Has conquest damped the apostolic fire ? 
Did holiness with liberty expire ?” 


We know, of course, that they follow their own people all 
over the globe, but this is not the quality of the apostle. God 
grant that with her liberty Erin may soon recover that spirit 
which made her in former days send forth many leaders and 
founders of churches, not only into Gaul and Germany and 
beyond the ocean, but into Italy itself, where their name and 
memory are still venerated in cathedral churches wherein they 
once held the pastoral staff! Already to-day, when the chains 
of centuries seem to be loosening, the soul of Ireland puts forth 
her power, and though yet she has no missionary orders of her 
own, yet many of her sons are found in those of French or other 
foreign foundation with houses on her own soil, so fertile in voca- 
tions to the priesthood ; and when in the near future she “ takes 
her place among the nations of the earth,” the Spirit of manhood 
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and freedom will flower into that of holiness and apostolicity, 
and successors be found, after so long an interval, to Lawrence 
and Columba. Thoughts such as these, religious and historic, 
filled our minds long after we bade good-by to the Mohican 
chief and his family, and our visit to them will ever be cherished 
as realizing for us the captivating romances of boyhood, and 
bringing us, as it were, into actual contact with the men and 
things of the early period of our country. 


IV. 


The following day, Sunday, Father N said Mass and 
gave an instruction in the dialect of his dusky children, as well 
as in French; for the congregation was of mixed blood, and the 
American is proud, and, while he may understand the language 
of the pale-face, does not acknowledge the superiority of the lat- 
ter as a man, and will have his religious pabulum served up in his 
own style. We were to have remained the whole day and had 
Vespers—which can always be gotten up wherever you have a 
French or Catholic Indian settlement—as well as catechism of the 
children, but that a messenger arrived bringing word of a sick- 
call thirty miles across the lake. The man’s wife was sick, and, 
as he passed by Penetang on his way, he was accompanied by 
his brother, the “lone fisherman” whom we had met on Friday. 
They arrived on snow-shoes and had travelled all night; but the 
Indians seem to be tireless pedestrians. One of Father N——’s 
dogs showing some signs of unfitness for travel, he availed him- 
self of the loan of a fine horse from McCaura, to whom and to 
whose gentle wife and family we bade adieu, and started on our 
new trip in a light but trustworthy sleigh. The sky was murky, 
the sun completely hidden, and very soon after leaving Manna- 
hatta we found ourselves, as it were, on the open sea, the monoto- 
nous waste of snow reflecting the dirty color of the clouds and 
making it impossible to distinguish the mountains or headlands, 
so that we stood in as much need of a compass as in like weather 
in mid-ocean. The senses of the Americans, however, were 
sharpened by use and by need until they almost took the place 
of brute instinct, and our companions had no hesitancy in direct- 
ing the course right for our destination. Running along on their 
snow-shoes, now ahead, now beside, now behind our vehicle, 
they kept an unvarying loping stride, as if they were not men 
but tireless machines. It was a dreary journey. The snow 
began falling soon after we set out, and we white men were as 
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helpless as if in a dense fog, while the task of the horse became 
harder as the snow deepened. It was about eleven in the 
morning when we started, and at length about eight at night we 
reached the little forest-bound cove on the shore of which the 
sick woman lived. Father N—— at once betook himself to her 
wigwam and attended to his patient, while we tried to provide 
for the poor tired horse. There were two wigwams in the place, 
a little natural clearing near the beach, but no shelter of any 
kind for our noble four-footed friend. What was to be done? 
At least get some corn or hay for him. There was literally none 
to be had. 

“Poor fellow! Poor brother-horse!” as St. Francis would 
address you. “I pity you, indeed ; but at least you shall have this 
bear-skin for a blanket. You are hot and weak, but you will be 
soon chill and still more hungry. I'll tie you to this tree, at any 
rate, lest you might wander off and die in the forest or on the 
lake. Indeed, if there’s anything catable in these woebegone 
huts, you shall have your share. Poor horse! How you look 
and plead, dumb but eloquent, for your warm stall and welcome 
manger! Poor fellow! Stay there awhile now.” 

Reluctantly, but under pressure of sheer necessity, we left the 
noble brute under the falling snow and betook ourselves to the 
hut of the sick woman. She lay on branches on the ground, a 
man’s old overcoat on her and an old government blanket for a 
coverlet, very near the fire, over which hung a black pot contain- 
ing a variety of herbs that were stewing into some native remedy 
for her ailment. A little cup made of birch-bark near her head 
held some of this liquid, and a piece of roasted fish with a couple 
of potatoes on a dish of the same material were the only deli- 
cacies to tempt her sensitive palate. In the hut was an elderly 
woman with a face like an old alligator-skin pocket-book; her 
eyes were blinking from the fire and smoke, and she squatted 
in silence, while two small children with sore eyes lay together 
under some rags or old skins. These occupants filled up most 
of the available space, for the diameter of the wigwam did not 
exceed seven feet; and as for its height, if one were where the 
fire was, right in the middle, he might stand erect, although if 
he wore a high hat this would protrude through the chimney or 
hole at the top. Father N——, having administered the same 
divine sacraments which the pope himself receives on his death- 
bed, spoke a quieting word or two to the patient—who was, alas! 
very still indeed—said something to comfort the old mother-in- 
law, and we retired to look for supper and some place to lie 
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down. There was nothing in the second wigwam near by except 
a few potatoes which had been roasted and were now cold—the 
fish we saw by the sick woman’s couch being the last morsel of 
animal food left—and we were obliged to settle down to what 
was, without doubt, the shortest commons and most comfortless 
shift for a night’s rest it has ever been our lot to put up withal. 
Before fatigue at last overcame the repugnance which we 
personally felt for sleeping in such a hostelrie (Father N—— 
seemed not to mind it) we went to see our poor horse again. He 
neighed loud and shrill with recognition and nervously pushed 
his nose into our hands in quest of something to eat. Alas! we 
could give him nothing except the skins of half a dozen potatoes 
saved from the supper, and of which the dogs (of them more 
anon) had been cheated in his favor. | 
Here we are in our hotel. Let us take a particular survey of 
it and of our companions. And, first, the wigwam. This is the 
Chippewa word for house. Six young tree-poles about eight 
feet long and three feet apart, standing in a circle and leaning 
towards each other, and meeting and bunching across at the top, 
make the frame. This is overlaid with birch-bark—a material 
that is more capable of splitting into thin strips than the peel of 
an onion, and which is of infinite use to the Indians, as it holds 
water and is flexible and tough. An old piece of moose-hide 
hung at one point in the side of the dwelling, and, being lifted up, 
gave ingress and egress to the occupants; but the smoke of the 
fire, that was in the middle, went out by the opening where the 
poles crossed at the top. This aperture is usually closed when 
the weather is very cold or wet or snowy; but we prevented 
this, preferring to lie under the chance snowflakes that would 
escape the fire than to stand the smoke. This was, indeed, bad 
enough already, and in a few minutes our eyes were filled with 
painful tears. What made it worse was that the draught was 
very poor on account of the snowy weather, and we were forced 
‘to place our breathing-organs on the very ground in order to 
escape suffocation. Nay, we pushed our faces at times under 
the border of the bark that covered the tent, and endeavored to 
catch a few mouthfuls of air in this manner. The smoke and the 
cold thus encountered caused us to cough as well as to weep, 
and our whole company was more or less similarly affected. 
Three Indians, Father N , and ourselves lay doubled up 
around the fire, our backs turned towards it. We filled the 
wigwam so nearly that none of us dared stretch his legs to the 
full for fear of bursting through the thin partition that shielded 
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us from the weather, or placing them on his neighbor's person, 


' or thrusting them into the fire. Moreover, our backs were 


roasting while our chest and knees were freezing, and we were 
obliged to reverse our posture every now and then, and turn in 
very scanty room. To add to our annoyance, three or four 
mongrel dogs (for these Indians were exceedingly poor), find- 
ing themselves either too cold when near the outside of the 
circle or too hot when between us and the fire, were continually 
shifting their resting-places and walking across and over us, so 
that we had to cover our faces with our arms as best we might. 
The wretched brutes were also busied in exploring the place 
for some fish-bone or potato skin that might possibly have es- 
caped, and growled occasionally at encountering each other in 
the search. Even when lying down in apparent repose they 
would suddenly become agitated from causes to which we will 
be pardoned more particular allusion, and beat a regular tat- 
too on our back or limbs. This was our manner of reposing— 
we never slept—during what might be called the second watch 
of the night. After about three long hours of this existence 
one of the dogs, which had lain for some time in comparative 
quiet along our spinal column, started his tattoo once more with 
great suddenness and vigor. This excited our latent wrath and 
we struck at the brute, but disturbed one of our aboriginal 
neighbors instead, who inquired “what might be the matter.” 
At least we suppose his brief speech was to this effect, because 
we were totally unacquainted with the guttural idiom. We 
turned and were about to apologize in our gentlest Anglo-Saxon 
when at the moment the door-flap of. moose-skin was suddenly 
torn from its place and several cubic feet (all it could hold) of 
fresh, cold air inundated the wigwam. This had the effect of 
making Father N—— and ourselves give up at once our fruit- 


‘less attempts at sleep; and while the Indian whom we had unin- 


tentionally roused ran to catch the canine thieves and would-be 
devourers of our door—a task which he essayed in vain, for they 
got off safely in the darkness and the snow—we rose to a sitting 
Or squatting posture around the fire, which we human beings 
now had to ourselves, the remaining dogs escaping with their 
comrades, either because they wished to share the banquet of 
ancient moose-hide or feared to be massacred on account of the 
misdeeds of their kindred. 

Meanwhile Father N——, having sent ahead the husband of 
the sick woman, went in to see how she fared, and we visited 
the poor horse. He was covered with snow, and yet looked 
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pretty well, as his back was protected by our sleigh-robes, and 
he had tried to satisfy his hunger by eating the bark of the tree 
under which he stood. All we could do was to brush: off the 
snow that had accumulated, speak a few kind words to our fel- 
low-creature, and leave him to his fate. If the wolves or bears 
did not come he might survive this hard experience. 

The rest of the night was, perhaps, less intolerable for us, 
because we gave up our show of lying down to sleep along with 
restless dogs and crowding neighbors, and strove to beguile the 
drowsy god with head bent on chest, the while a good fire 
counteracted to some extent the consequences of the loss of the 
door. At length the gray dawn began to overcome the dark- 
ness, and, as it was desirable to quit our present quarters as soon 
as possible, we rose and prepared to move. The husband came 
out of his wife’s wigwam and spoke a word to Father N-——, 
who quietly invited us to accompany him. We entered the 
wretched hut, the bare destitution of which was rapidly losing 
all the fanciful appearance lent it by the darkness and the fre- 
light of a few hours previous. The children still slept at one 
side. The aged woman sat holding her daughter’s head pil- 
lowed in her lap, her body rocking easily and her head shaking 
slowly, while tears rolled down her withered cheeks and a low 
murmur of sorrow issued from her lips. When she saw Father 
N—— she cried: “O father! my daughter is going from me, 
my daughter is going from me.” The dying woman opened 
her eyes once more at the sound, and turned them on_ the 
priest, and, recognizing him, tried to say something, of which the 
word “ Blackrobe” could alone be distinguished—the Indian tra- 
ditional term of respect, confidence, and love for the messenger 
of Christ. Then she closed them for ever, and while yet the 
body of departed youth rested in the lap of surviving age we 
priests, kneeling, said the De Profundis for the repose of the 


soul. 
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A MODERN CRUSADER. 


IN a peaceful Westphalian valley, on the edge of a forest, 
stands a small Gothic chapel dedicated to St.Meinulph. Ancient 
beeches and linden-trees surround it, and under their spreading 
branches is a grave. A hermit tends the chapel and the quiet 
grave with the knight couchant, lance in rest. There on summer 
days the wild bees hum and wood-scented airs bend the tall 
grasses. Now and then a solitary pilgrim may be seen coming 
through the forest glades to lay a tribute of love and gratitude 
on the last resting-place of this hero. Fora hero he is who lies 
there sleeping in death, and they place laurels and palm-branches 
on his sepulchre, for all that he won no battles and knew but to 
fail nobly in a noble cause. Ten years ago all Catholic Germany 
lad Hermann von Mallinckrodt, another Daniel O'Connell, to 
rest under St. Meinulph’s linden, and no word was spoken but 
inhis honor by friend or foe, so powerfully had he moved the 
hearts of men. The Kulturkampf has been fought by many 
true and devoted champions of the Catholic Church, but since 
the days of Giérres all looked to Mallinckrodt as their chief, and 
wherever the voice of tyranny and oppression was raised his 
strong voice might have been heard pleading above all others for 
“truth, freedom, and right.” It is a voice that still speaks from 
his forest grave ; and now that a decade of years has passed away 
and his life has become history, we may well trace some faint, 
shadowy outline, indeed, but still a true likeness, of one whom 
even his enemies allow to have been a great and good man. 

Hermann von Mallinckrodt was born on the 5th of February, 
1821, of an old Westphalian race. His father, Detmar von Mal- 
linckrodt, was a Protestant, but even after the death of his Catho- 
lic wife, about the year 1830, he was careful to fulfil the obli- 
gation he had contracted of having his children brought up in 
the Catholic faith. Hermann was educated at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Studied at the universities of Berlin and Bonn, and subsequently 
practised law at Paderborn, Miinster, and Erfurt, at Stralsund 
and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. In the revolutionary crisis of 1848 
he entered the lists publicly for throne and altar. His political 
Profession of faith was the outcome of serious study and re- 
flection, the whole bent of his mind having led him up to it; but 
4 book that caused some sensation at the time, Contemporary Con- 
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versations on Church and State, by General Radowitz, finally in- 
fluenced him in putting himself forward on the side of conserva- 
tive interests. 

From the following year till 1859 he took part in various 
judicial and administrative functions of the state; was mayor of 
Erfurt in 1851, and in this capacity won such golden opinions 
from its burghers that they conferred upon him, in the most 
flattering terms, the freedom of their city. His openly-declared 
Catholic-conservative principles would seem to have debarred 
him from any participation in the ministry as it was then con- 
stituted ; but Count Schwerin, at that time a member of the 
Hohenzollern cabinet, called him in 1859 to occupy a prominent 
position in the Ministry of the Interior—an almost unprecedented 
mark of confidence, of which Mallinckrodt always remained sen- 
sible. Promoted to be a councillor of the administration (Re- 
gierungsrath) in 1860, he was, by his own request, appointed to 
Diisseldorf in October of the same year, and filled this post till 
he was removed to Merseburg in 1867. Here he remained for 
five years, when, on coming into the possession of a patrimonial 
domain—Nordborchen, in Westphalia—he applied for and ob- 
tained his retiring pension. 

Mallinckrodt’s course, hitherto so successful from a worldly 
point of view, would probably under other conditions have been 
the beginning of a brilliant diplomatic career. It was destined 
by divine Providence to be a preparation for a short but magni- 
ficent apostleship in the service of the King of kings. In the 
meantime he had belonged to the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives at two distinct periods—from 1852 to 1863, and again from 
1868 onwards—while in 1867 he had also been elected member of 
the German Reichstag. On retiring from public service in 1872, 
and thus freeing himself from all obligations towards the govern- 
ment, Mallinckrodt was able to devote his energies to the strug: 
gle, daily increasing in importance, that was being carried on in 
both chambers. This was war tothe knife. The Centre fraction 
of the Reichstag, with its eighty members, Reichensperger, Wind- 
thorst, and Mallinckrodt at their head; was no match for the 

time-serving and overwhelming majority for the government. 
Mallinckrodt alone could hold his own against Bismarck. At 
that time it had begun to rain persecution in the new German 
Empire. First came the education question, then the expulsion 
of the Jesuits and the other religious orders, then the raid against 
the freedom of the pulpit, then the successful attempt to tie the 
hands of the bishops. Mallinckrodt stood fast and firm, parrying 
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all the blows before they fell on the heads of their victims. He 
was again and again reproached with want of patriotism because, 
in his clear, logical’ mind, the church with her divine mission 
stood far above the state with its temporal rule ; but for all that 
his heart beat warm and generously for the German fatherland. 
He was a Prussian among Prussians, and had hailed with en- 
thusiasm the promising dawn of the new German Empire. Far 
from being a fanatic and a pessimist, he was slow to accredit the 
government with tyranny and oppression, persisting in the belief 
that as Protestantism rejoiced in the greatest freedom in Ca- 
tholic Bavaria, so Prussia, at the head of the North German Con- 
federation, would respect more and more the independence of 
the church. “On this score,” said Mallinckrodt in a speech 
delivered in the Reichstag the 28th of March, 1867—“ on this 
score I am troubled by no doubts.” In how little the sequel jus- 
tified his confidence we have seen in the dreary annals of the 
Kulturkampf. 

Mallinckrodt was the type and perfection of a true, honest, 
devoted Catholic. His faith was the fundamental principle from 
which all his thoughts, words, and deeds proceeded, as it was 
also the lofty eminence from which he viewed all. questions of 
science and politics. To his faith he owed his unswerving fideli- 
ty to king and country in face of the revolutionary movement 
which agitated all Europe in 1848, and his faith prescribed the 
lawful boundaries to which even patriotism may go. “Render 
unto Czesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,” and that other law, “Thou shalt obey God 
rather than man,” were written on the, very tables of his heart. 

In person Mallinckrodt resembled what we may consider the 
ideal portrait of a Spanish nobleman of the sixteenth century. 
Tall, spare, ascetic-looking, yet dressed with extreme care and 
even elegance, there was something in his expression that re- 
minded one alternately of the humility of a monk and the ease 
and self-possession of a cavalier. His small, classically-shaped 
head, close-cropped beard, and dark, sparkling eyes rendered 
his appearance striking and remarkable everywhere; while in 
his courteous, high-bred manner lay more of Christian kindliness 
than the mere polish of a man of the world. 

The Catholic people were not wanting in grateful recogni- 
tion of all they owed to their leaders in the German Parliament ; 
but Mallinckrodt they considered the real animus of the Centre 
fraction, and his colleagues regarded him in the same light. It 
has been remarked of him that his eloquence did not possess 
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the acrimony of Reichensperger’s, nor had it the versatility of 
Windthorst’s, nor the resources of Dr. Joerg’s, but that he spoke 
with a simple conviction and in a tone of authority that never 
failed to insure attention and respect. His thoughts were 
clothed in well-chosen and distinguished language, at the same 
time austere, concise, and animated. He was never known to 
take refuge in personalities. His conservatism was, therefore, 
infinitely more agreeable to many among the “ National-Liberal ” 
party than the uncompromising home-thrusts they received from 
other members of the Opposition. Mallinckrodt would sit silent 
during the attack from the other side of the house—motionless, 
except that from time to time he would take short notes or 
refer to those already made; his countenance, set like a. rock, 
revealed not the slightest emotion. But as soon as the adversa- 
ry left the tribune he would rise and calmly and magnificently 
beat him out of the field, following point for point his own argu- 
ment, but leaving not a shred of it whole. It sounded as if the 
enemy had let him into the secret of the plan of attack before- 
hand, so complete in all its bearings was his reply. He never 
allowed himself to digress in the least degree from the sub- 
ject actually under discussion, however tempting the prospect 
might appear. Had it not been for the vivacity with which he 
spoke he might have been giving circumstantial evidence in a 
court of law, or a report of the financial returns for the current 
year. He seldom appealed to the feelings of his audience, but 
his logic was severe, sharp, and incisive. With the utmost pre- 
cision he would compare promises with performances, words 
with words, deeds with deeds, and bring out, without one epi- 
thet of abuse, all the hypocrisy, treachery, and inconsistency 
with which the church had been treated. 

He was indisputably the greatest orator and one of the most 
profound thinkers of his time in Germany. True as steel, a 
modern crusader in the noblest sense of the word, he was pos- 
sessed of the rarest of all qualities—the gift of making himself 
sincerely respected by his enemies. His speech in the Reichs- 
tag in defence of the Jesuits, of which the following is a frag- 
ment, is a masterpiece of earnestness and dignity : 


“I beg you to observe,” he said, “ whether, after twenty-five years that 
the Jesuits have labored on German soil, one single transgression, one sin- 
gle breach of the law, in any one member of the society, has been laid to 
their charge. The very member of this honorable house who has spoken 
with the greatest vehemence against the order has felt himself obliged to 
do justice to the thorough honesty and uprightness of each individual 
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among them. And you have heard another testimony, brought by one 
hundred thousand witnesses of high and low estate, from town and coun- 
try, inhabitants of those parts in which the Jesuits have labored most 
continuously. There is but one voice among them, and that is the voice 
of gratitude and praise. And you heard another testimony some years 
ago, when the Prussian government gave the Jesuits the assurance that 
the state had no cause to be dissatisfied with their labors. And you were 
yourselves witnesses of the devotion, the self-sacrificing devotion, of the 
society in the voluntary nursing of the sick and wounded in the recent 
campaigns. But all this has weighed for nothing in your eyes. You have 
made up your minds that these things are not to be considered, that every 
educated and enlightened man must form his own independent opinion in 
’ spite of facts, whether he will be for or against them. Let us decide, 
then—but, gentlemen, this is no verdict; this is the tyranny of party 
spirit.” 

On the oth of May, 1873, he uttered the following memorable 
words on true and false liberalism : 


“ Virchow [a member of the majority] admits the principle of religious 
freedom, but only so far as the freedom of the individual is concerned, in 
complete isolation from every other creature. The individual thus placed 
may think, believe, or teach anything he pleases, so long as he does not 
believe in a divinely-instituted church, does not submit of his own free 
will to her authority, and does not claim the like privilege for the whole 
community of the faithful. That, gentlemen, is a thesis which plainly 
denies the independent rights of the church, while it refuses to the indi- 
vidual the freedom of submitting to an authority which he freely acknow- 
ledges... . The powers united against the freedom of the church bear 
aloft a banner with the inscription, State Omnzpotence, with its old heathen- 
ish traditions, and they are marching not merely against the Centre frac-. 
tion and its supporters, but against the Christian state also. And we, 
gentlemen, we are no battering-rams; we are rather men, standing in the 
breaches, defending the principle of a Christian state against heathendom, 
defending Christian freedom against the inroads of the powers of this 
world, defending historical réght against revolutionary wrong, and—I do 
not exaggerate, gentlemen—we are defending the crown against those 
who call themselves its protectors.” 


And further on in the same debate: 


“ We are well aware that heavy days are in store for us; our bishoprics 
may be laid waste, our people may call in vain for spiritual guides, but the 
die is cast. We cannot deny what in our conscience we believe, we canrot 
give up that which is our holiest, and we have the conviction that the God 
of hosts is on our side. Moreover, we are comforted, knowing that man’s 
extreme necessity is God’s best opportunity. . . . The peculiarity of suffer- 
ing is that it begets the willingness to suffer. When you see that our 
bishops are in prison, in bonds, or in exile, do you believe that the we//ng- 
ness to suffer these things is wanting ? And when the clergy are following 
their example, do you think the laity will refuse to do their part also? 
You will not obtain your end by fines, imprisonment, and exile; you will 
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have to forge other weapons. But while yoyare considering what different 
modes of persecution you can inflict we are strengthening ourselves with 
our motto, ‘ Per crucem ad lucem.’” 


On the 29th of January, 1874, the government had brought 
forward for discussion the grant of sixteen thousand thalers for a 
new “Catholic bishop,” the Old-Catholic Reinkens. The Old- 
Catholic deputy, Dr. Petri, made a remarkable speech in which 
he had been forced to show his hand and to declare openly : 


“Our. struggle is against Rome; the end we have in view, a German 
national church. I hope to see at last, side by side with the Christian 
faith, Christian charity and that invisible church in which a/ noble- 
minded men may have a place.” 


Immediately after Dr. Petri rose the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship, Dr. Falk, and in the course of his speech remarked : 


“There is at least one point at which the Old-Catholic movement and 
the government meet and agree. I do not know how it may be in the 
future, but at present this one point is war with Rome; and if you say the 
government has in this motion [in favor of Reinkens] wished to forge a 
weapon for itself against Rome, I do not deny that you are right.” 


Then Dr. Hermann von Mallinckrodt rose, exceptionally agi- 
tated, “all his Catholic blood boiling,” says a spectator, and 
spoke as follows: 


“Who are they who have empowered themselves to elect a bishop? 
Who, I say, are they? A few scattered individuals. If these persons will 
assemble and form a corporation, a society, and say: ‘ We will choose a 
superior ’—ala bonne heure. In that case I should have no objection to 
make. But the case is this: A comparatively small number of persons, 
maintaining that they have not separated themselves from the church, but 
that they still belong to the one great universal society, come forward and 
declare that they will no longer recognize the existing order of things, 
but intend to choose a new authority after a fashion of five hundred ora 
thousand years ago. Might we not as logically bring together a few hun- 
dreds of persons in any part of Prussia and allow them to declare that the 
present government no longer contents them, that it issues laws which do 
not suit them and interferes with things outside its province, and that they 
claim the right to choose, after the fashion of a thousand years ago, a 
different kind of government altogether ? 

“ This is a complete analogy to what has been done in the Old-Catholic 
movement, but that such an analogy is not pleasing to the gentlemen of 
the majority I am quite willing to agree. What the revolutionary prin- 
ciple regarding the sovereignty of the people is in the state, such is the 
rising up of the Old Catholics in the bosom of the Catholic Church... . 
The State Commissioner has assured us that the position of the govern- 
ment is a completely neutral one. I do not know whether-any one in the 
house still believes in this assurance after having heard the speech of the 
Minister of Public Worship, but it is well that things should be daily more 
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clearly defined. Years ago we expressed our conviction as to the tendency 
of this movement, and then a much more innocent mien was affected than 
is the case to-day. Now the mask is lifted rather more, and we hear a 
declaration of war against Rome such as the Minister of Public Worship 
has just made known. ... The tendency declares itself openly in the 
whole mass of legislation we have before us in the May laws. The secret 
motive underlying all is solely the infiltration of a different spirit into the 
church by means of interference with her in all her organs and all her 
movements. It is a question of changing her very essence until she is 
turned into that desirable thing described by the deputy Petri—into a 
national church, and, further, into an invisible church for all. And when 
they have got thus far, when they have reached the goal of an invisible 
church for all, who will henceforth maintain that they still mean the Catho- 
dic Church? Neither you nor I have read in any book on canon law that 
the Catholic Church is defined as zuzvzszble. But I now declare the Min- 
ister of Public Worship, he who is so constantly referring to the fact that 
the laws of the state must be obeyed—I declare him to be guilty of a breach 
of the law, and herein I am aware that I make a very grave accusation 
against the government.” 


This accusation Mallinckrodt supported by referring to the vio- 
lation of the bull De salute animarum. It was a most agitated 
sitting, but, astounding to relate, to the grave imputation laid to 
his charge Dr. Falk answered never a word. 

On another occasion, when the question concerning the con- 
tradiction existing between the Prussian laws and Catholic dogma 
was being discussed, Mallinckrodt in a few terse sentences laid 
bare the whole state of the case, and justified the conduct of the 
German bishops in a manner patent to all honest minds. 


“We do not atall claim,” he said, “ that it would be dogmatically impos- 
sible for a bishop to notify to the government that he had appointed such 
and such an ecclesiastic to such and such a post; we do not, moreover, 
maintain that it would be impossible under certain circumstances that a 
bishop should even make a certain appointment dependent on the good 
pleasure of the state. To prove this I need only appeal to the decrees of 
the bull De salute animarum, wherein it is solemnly agreed that no bishop 
shall be created who is a fersona ingrata, or even minus grata, to the state. 
But what we maintain is that all such decrees are unlawful when they are 
made by unauthorized persons and treated as if they were the laws of the 
church, for from the moment that such is the case the freedom of the 
church is denied ; and the freedom of the church is a dogmatic fact. The 
church as a divine institution is independent and sovereign, requiring no 
other credentials than the credentials of her divine Founder. All who 
deny this power and sovereignty are in opposition to the dogma of the 
church.” 


The space at our command allows us but one more quota- 
tion, and, in the embarras de richesses before us, we incline to the 
closing words of Mallinckrodt’s speech of the tgth of May, 1874. 
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They were unconsciously the last he was to utter in the Reichs- 
tag. Eight days later he was lying still and cold in death. A 
parish priest had been illegally arrested and imprisoned; and, 
as our hero had given his life in defence of “ truth, freedom, and 
right,” its closing scene was to be another valiant protest against 
injustice and crying wrong. 

“To such means,” he cried contemptuously, “ you have recourse at a 
moment when you have the power of making and carrying any laws you 
choose, provided you entitle them ‘Church Laws.’ You have nothing to 
fear—they will all pass; but, with such omnipotence, can you not wait till 
you have created a legal manner of proceeding, but in your haste you 
must throw yourselves on the first illegal one that comes to hand? Gen- 
tlemen, what a pitiable effect such acts must produce on the minds of the 
public at large, when a man placed high in authority is the victim of such 
blind passion in the choice of his measures that one would be justified in 
saying, ‘This man knows not how to govern himself; how, then, shall he be 
able to govern others ’!” J 
This’ speech, of which the above fragment is the conclusion, 
made such a favorable impression in the chamber that even the 
Jewish deputy, Herr Lasker, one of Mallinckrodt’s most bitter 
enemies, applauded loudly. 

Dr. Falk having declared that Mallinckrodt had taken words 
he had spoken, and, separating them from the context, had mis- 
represented his meaning, Mallinckrodt proved the utter false- 
ness of this allegation so clearly and with such dignity of bear- 
ing that the Minister of Public Worship had nothing further to 
say. “I have the consciousness,” said Mallinckrodt in his clear, 
firm voice, “ never to have fought with disloyal weapons.” And 
with these words he ended worthily his parliamentary career. 

The faith that Mallinckrodt defended so valiantly in the pub- 
lic arena he practised in the retirement of his own inner life. It 
has been said of him truly that he was, before the world, a man; 
before God, as a little child. The members of the Reichstag 
saw his boldness, heard his fearlessness of speech, his hatred of 
‘ iniquity, but it was known to few how at early dawn he would 
be kneeling at the altar of his parish church at Berlin to receive 
the Bread of the strong. But in this way he would arm himself 
for the fight. When a friend congratulated him, after a debate, 
on the brilliant force of his arguments, he would escape from all 
praise behind his favorite words of St. Paul's, ‘“‘Gratia sum id. 
quod sum,” or he would descend from the tribune amidst a storm 
of applause, and, grasping the hand of an ecclesiastic among his 
friends, he would say : “ You have prayed well for me to-day.” 

And yet we began by saying that he won no battles, and only 
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knew how to fail nobly in a noble cause. The battle for truth, 
freedom, and right has, indeed, little chance of being entirely won 
in this world: on the 27th of May the iniquitous Falk laws were 
published, and he who had fought so bravely for faith and fa- 
therland had fallen in the struggle. 

Mallinckrodt was twice married, first in 1860 to Baroness 
Elisabeth von Bernhard, who died in 1872, and again in February, 
1874, to the step-sister of his first wife, chosen to be a tender mo- 
ther to his five motherless children. That in three months they 
would be utterly unprotected but for this second mother neither 
had any cause to foresee. From the altar he had hastened to his _ 
post in the front rank of the fray. And then, at the end of the 
session, he fell. Weary, longing for his Westphalian home, he 
was preparing for his departure thence, and had taken leave of 
all his friends in Berlin, when a sudden chill laid him on a bed 
of suffering from which he was never to rise. When it became 
evident that another journey than the one he had so eagerly 
looked forward to was before him, his young wife, waiting to 
greet him in his beloved Nordborchen, was hastily summoned to 
his bedside. He lingered a few days, passing from one feverish 
dream into another. Generally, in his wanderings, he imagined 
he was in the Reichstag and a debate on the church laws was 
going on. In the midst of much that was unintelligible the sad 
watchers round his bed heard him say clearly and distinctly, as 
if he were addressing the house: “I have desired to be at peace 
with all, but justice must be upheld.” And again towards the 
end another ray of his wonted energy and earnestness seemed to 
pierce the clouds of fancy and feverish illusion. Raising himself 
on one arm, he said with peculiar emphasis: “ This question has 
surely been discussed sufficiently ; among Christians there can be 
but one opinion regarding it. I earnestly entreat that the de- 
bate may be closed. Good-night!” And with the last words he 
turned to his wife, laid one hand in hers, and, with the other 
grasping a crucifix, he breathed out his faithful soul. Over-work 
and over-tension had broken his strength; during the last session 
his hair had grown completely white and deep furrows had im- 
printed themselves on his brow. As his life had been, so was his 
death ; he was, without exaggeration, a defensor and confessor fidet. 
Like a wail the news spread. “Mallinckrodt is dead!” they 
cried, and Catholics all over Germany and far beyond its fron- 
tiers looked blankly into each other's faces, so great and over- 
whelming was the blow, so heartfelt the grief of all. At the re- 
quiem sung for him at St. Hedwig’s, in Berlin, some of his most 
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bitter enemies of the Reichstag met and grasped the hands of his 





JOHN IN PATMOS.’ 


dearest -friends. 


The correspondent of a Berlin Liberal newspaper relates that 
when Prince Bismarck was informed of Mallinckrodt’s decease, 
he expressed himself in terms of the warmest admiration of his 
personal character, and ended by saying: “The race between 
the Ultramontanes and the National party is about equal now. 
Hitherto the Centre fraction has been in advance by just about 


the length of Mallinckrodt.” 








JOHN IN PATMOS. 


WE sailed the Grecian Archipelago, 
And, casting anchor in that classic sea, 

We wandered over Patmos, to and fro, 
Deeming the ground too good for such as we. 


Northward Romania stretched, Natolia east ; 
The isle of Candia to the southward lay ; 
While Macedonia (what a visual feast! ) 
And sister countries westward sloped away. 


John’s convent in the island’s midst we found ; 
Upon a mount it stood, and was not hidden ; 
And, inly deeming Patmos holy ground, 
We enter’d softly, free and unforbidden. 


The Abbot hospitality dispensed 


(Like white-wing’d angels seemed the distant ships) ; 


Eternity seemed into Time condensed, 
And to us came a new Apocalypse. 


We saw (or seem'd to see) John as he wrote 
Unto the Asiatic churches seven, 
Till, half in swoon, our spirits seem’d to float 


From earth, thro’ space, in ecstasy towards Heaven. 


John is beatified ; the Abbot’s dead ; 
Patmos still glorifies that Hellic sea ; 
She, our co-pilgrim, unto Death is wed: 








And—back to Patmos John seems beck’ning me. 
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IRISH BARDS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS. 


ABOUT that Keltic literature which they possess in common 
Scotch and Irish antiquarians and scholars have cherished 
toward one another feelings the reverse of gentle. The Irish 
have assumed for the last hundred years that the Scotch filched 
from them the honor of having produced the ballads called of 
Ossian, feloniously and by malice aforethought, and assumed 
that the Homer of the misty //ad of the north was a Scottish 
Highlander. Finding it most difficult to place the spots alluded 
to by the English Ossian of Macpherson, apologists and com- 
mentators have sought to compromise by identifying certain 
islands intermediate between Ireland and Scotland with the 
places mentioned in several Ossianic poems. But the Irish—find- 
ing on their own soil ballads of the same general nature, but 
much more fragmentary and at the same time sharper-cut and 
more realistic, less magnificently vague, less filled with landscape 
painted in words, less morbid, more manly—have insisted that 
Ossian is only Oisin of Ireland at second-hand. Macpherson’s 
epoch-making poems are thus assailed from both sides—nowadays 
by claimants of an Irish origin to his characters and to such plot 
as can be detected under the clouds of wonderful talk; formerly 
by “brutal Saxons”’ like Dr. Samuel Johnson, sceptics like 
Hume, incisive Scots like Alexander Laing. The attitude of 
the Scotch toward the Irish is not without interest and may be 
worth a few words; it will, at any rate, lead one to wider conside- 
rations affecting matters of the largest scope in the present and 
the future of the British Empire. Though so long ignored by 
other people, and in truth neglected by the Irish themselves, yet 
is it scarcely necessary to mention the practical identity of the . 
Keltic spoken in Connaught and the Highlands of Scotland. The 
difference between the two was not greater than that between 
widely-separated counties in Saxon England, aithough different 
methods of transcribing the living tongue made the similarity 
appear less. Certainly when Macpherson at last agreed to 
pocket the affronts he had received from the great literary bully 
Johnson, and others of less weight, and undertake to print the 
originals from which his Ossian was translated and paraphrased, 
the differences were slight. -The older the manuscript the nearer 
is the identity ; and but little before Macpherson’s day-we have 
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records that show Scottish bards crossing to Ireland to perfect 
themselves in their profession among the descendants of the old 
Irish fi/edha. A very interesting work published in 1876, The 
Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands, by Professor 
J. Stuart Blackie, tells the same story, but by inference ; for the 
professor is too loyal to his own Highlands to run after Irish 
gods, as we shall see. Considering the kinship in tongue, it is 
perhaps natural that the name of the shire rendered famous by 
Robert Burns should be Ayr. It has a curious likeness in its 
mixed Kelto-Saxon origin to the word Ireland. The Angles and 
Saxons, the Danes and other Norsemen, would hear of Ireland 
from the Kelts as the island of the West (zar), and add there- 
to the common termination “land,” as they formed Scotland, 
Iceland, and Greenland. The Irish who crossed St. Patrick's 
Channel to colonize the north of Britain would call some promi- 
nent part of the shore to which they sailed the East shore (azr), 
whereto in later times the Teutons would add the Saxon scire, or 
shire, making Ayrshire. Thus Ire is thought to come from zar, 
west, and Ayr (perhaps Arran, too) from azr,east. This deriva- 
tion of Ireland’s name was mentioned in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
for March in “The Old Files of Ireland”; but it must be re- 
memberea that there are fierce differences on the subject. ire, 
genitive Ezreann, is what the Irish call it now; in ancient times 
it was Erin, genitive Erenn, dative and accusative Erin. The 
Latin writers who mention it say Hibernia, which led some to 
suggest a Spanish derivation—the river Iberus, or Ebro; the 
Greeks wrote it louernia, louernis, and Ierne. Keating quotes 
an early believer in the zar, or “ west,” explanation as “ the holy 
Cormac Mac Culinain, of opinion that it received the name from 
the word ‘iber'—z.e. western.” It has been suggested, on the 
analogy of England, Scotland, Greenland, and other names of 
countries, that “ Ire” is Teutoric, as well as “land,” and means 
iron—Ironland. It is further true that though we spell i-ron we 
pronounce i-urn, showing mutability in the word; and it is fur- 
thermore a fact that enough iron is found in parts of Ireland to 
make such a thing just possible. Yet in Irish iron is zaran, and 
it seems nearly impossible that so obvious a meaning should 
ever have been lost in a country where civilization has at times 
been high and wide-spread, and where Keltic literature has 
always maintained itself. The Romans twisted the word to 
agree with Azbernus, as a place to the north, and cold compared 
with Italy. Recent craftsmen in words, word-burglars, word- 
dissectors, have found in Ire the “noble word” Arya, which is 
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taken now to represent that primitive Asiatic race whence Hin- 
doos, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs in 
common descend. This may argue a very straight and-unmixed 
ascent from the early Irish to the hypothetical Aryan father 
stock—an ascent which is not contradicted by the drift of the 
legends concerning their arrival in Ireland, nor by their my- 
thology, nor by their religion, by their customs nor manners. 
Yet the etymology is doubtful, though it would be interesting, 
and perhaps fair, to consider the primitive arrivals as part of 
the first Keltic wave which ran with comparatively unimportant 
stoppages from the plateaus north of Persia, by Asia Minor, 
Algiers, and Spain, to the farthest westward part of Europe. 
Two of the best Keltic scholars of to-day, Windisch and Rhys, 
give the weight of their authority to another theory. They 
believe that an initial, the letter P, has fallen away from the 
word, and that the Greek fron, rich, abundant, wealthy, the 
Latin pinguts, fat, represent the original meaning, while a similar 
name in Greece is Pieria, the home of Orpheus and the Muses. 
In accepting this definition for the origin of the word as used by 
the early Irish it is not necessary to refuse zar-land, or westland. 
Such a partly Keltic word might be used among Saxons and 
between Irish and Saxons, while there was used between Irish and 
[rish a slightly similar word with a radically different ancestry. 
We have digressed far; but Ayrshire began it, and Ayrshire 
belongs to Robert Burns. 

How much Burns knew of the old tongue, whether he ever 
came personally in contact with Gaelic minstrels, whether his 
genius was purely influenced by locality or derived its vigor 
from that Keltic ancestry which we recognize in his Keltic touch, 
are questions of the highest moment to the right study and esti- 
mate of Burns, but those which literary undertakers avoid under- 
taking. Vergil, Lucan, Seneca, Oisin (who was undoubtedly a 
person of great attainments in poetry, though perhaps not the 
maker of half of that which is attributed to him), possibly Swilt 
(who, born under peculiar circumstances in Ireland, appears not to 
have been the child of the lady whose name he bore), Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Scott, and Byron had in their blood Keltic strains 
more or less clear, more or less acknowledged, but enough to re- 
flect back glory on the race. Vergil’s place in the list is proved 
by the evidence of his name, as Zeuss has pointed out, and is 
corroborated by his birth in Gallia Cisalpina. Burns belongs 
to the same great race quite as much as to the Saxon, and is in- 
tellectually more closely akin to Kelt than to the latter. It is 
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known that more than once Alba,* as the ancients called Scot- 
land, was settled by swarms from Ireland. From the Irish poeti- 
cal remains it is clear that invasions in the other direction were 
not uncommon, but in old times they seem to have been made by 
single chiefs with small bands of adventurers, exactly like the 
men who fared a-wicking about the Baltic. Hence the Homeric 
tendency to single combats in Ossian. In a later period, when 
Danes and Norsemen came with great fleets, doubtless they had 
in many cases Scotch allies; these armies made permanent con- 
quests, and, though beaten at times, managed to stay and mingled 
with the people. The Irish were great slave-owners, and “ for- 
eign women ”’ are as regular objects as cows in the lists of tri- 
bute paid by one chief to another, one king to a greater, which 
have come down to us in the Leabhar na g-Ceart. When the 
Irish settled Scotland, about the time Christianity was estab- 
lished throughout Ireland, the zealous did not stop there; for 
when the Norwegians who could not brook the oppression of a 
king aiming at complete sovereignty sailed to far-away Iceland 
and “took land,” they found Irish monks already on the spot. 
Would that the books of the anchorites which they mention had 
been preserved! What light might not these manuscripts of the 
ninth century throw on the early Christian churches in Ireland 
before and after St. Patrick’s mission! It is probable, because it 
is in the nature of things at that period, that the first churches in 
Greenland were governed by Irish priests; but the assertion is 
not yet provable by documents. We can see that, owing to the 
harrying of the Continent and of England by the heathen, there 
was a concentration in Ireland of bookmen; the peaceable re- 
establishment of Christianity by St. Patrick made the island the 
refuge of monks and literary men. 

Eugene O’Curry has translated a curious definition of the 
graduation of a filé in the informal college of his Order: 

“ Question. In what form are degrees conferred upon a poet ? 

“ Answer. He exhibits his compositions to him—that is, to an Ollamh 
(Ollave, a master of the arts of poetry, etc.)—and he has the qualifications 
of each of the seven orders (of poets); and the king confirms him in his 
full degree, and in what the Ollamh reports of him as to his compositions 
and as to his innocence and purity; that is to say, purity of learning and 
purity of mouth (from abuse and satire), and purity of hand (from blood- 
shedding), and purity of union (marriage), and purity of honesty (from theft 
and robbery and unlawfulness), and purity of body—that he have but one 
wife ; for he dies (in dignity) through impure cohabitation.” 


It is notable how easily in Ireland the Christian teacher took 
* The White, derived from the Old Keltic @/b/s, akin to the Old Irish d/a7d, fair. 
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the place of the heathen, how the occasionally anti-clerical filedha, 
or Literary Order, took, together with the priests, the place of 
the Druid beside the king. While these two orders defended 
their own, they also greatly raised the power of the king above 
his subjects; for all three, king, priest, and filé, were interested 
alike in getting and keeping control. Gradually diminishing the 
number of petty chiefs, they seem to have paved the way again 
and again for an ard-righ, or chief-king—a king of kings, as the 
Orientals express it—some such monarch as that Brian to whom 
patriots look longingly back when with Tom Moore they sing, 


“ Remember the glories of Brian the Brave.” 


_ Ireland we must think of as the home-hive into which Kelts of 
many lands fled in early Christian centuries, and whence return 
swarms issued, when occasion served, filling pretty much every 
European land with teachers, and even, as we have seen, pro- 
bably reaching Greenland and the American continent before 
Columbus. Though it was known that as lately as the last cen- 
tury it was necessary for a Scotch {poet to live in Ireland awhile 
to gain mastery in music and poetry, it was not generally ac- 
cepted that Ireland was the motherland. Far from the currents 
of commerce and agricultural wealth, the Highlands could never 
foster a large body of literature, and without continual recruiting 
from outside it would necessarily die out, even if there were no 
other literature than the memorized ballads of the minstrels at- 
tached to chiefs and clans. In Ireland there was a sufficient 
number of colleges and schools, cities and courts, kings, chiefs 
and nobles, bishops and clericals, to encourage and, after a 
fashion, support the national arts of musicand song. Irish writers 
complain of the devastations of Danes and Cromwellians, but 
perhaps the infusions of Spanish, Gaulish, Norse, Danish, Anglo- 
Saxon, Welsh, and Norman and Puritan settlers, in some such 
chronological order as here given, did the Irish people more 
good, by enriching, strengthening and developing the stock, than 
the invaders did harm. While the Highlands were stagnant, 
Keltic Ireland was forced to move, to agonize, to combine for 
defence of the old tongue against the malice of some and the in- 
difference of others. To-day the difference shows. While the 
Highlanders have made no popular effort to keep the language 
alive, the Irish at home and in the United States have organized 
schools after the system of a Society for the Preservation of the 
Irish Language. These schools have much to contend with; 


they can hardly be called successful yet; but it is the spirit, not 
VOL, XLI.—22 
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the success, that is noteworthy. At all times, as far back as we 
can see, Ireland was the mother, the Highlands of Scotland the 
offspring, numerically and commercially, intellectually and artis- 
tically. 

Indeed, Keltic Scotland appears to have always been political- 
ly and intellectually subordinate to Ireland. The Scotch Kelts 
stand to Ireland as the Bretons to Wales; for it is now ascer- 
tained that the Bretons are not the primitive settlers of Armoriea, 
but recolonized Gaul, if the term be permitted, after Angles and 
Saxons had made permanent conquest of England. They took 
with them from Wales the old language and legends, just as the 
Highlanders brought from Ireland the old Gaelic (Gaedilig, pro- 
nounced Gaylig or Gaylick), and the legends too, of which we 
find the shadows in Macpherson’s Ossian, enlarged and wavering, 
each one thrown upward, gigantic and imposing, as the figures of 
men are thrown upon the fog when standing on mountain-tops in 
the driving mists. But obligations like these appear to have em- 
bittered Scotchmen instead of drawing them toward the Irish. 

That wonderful “impressionist,” Thomas Carlyle, showed 
toward the Irish a disposition thoroughly Scotch. In My Jrish 
Journey in 1849 he has this powerful sketch, which shows the 
state of things in Ireland and the singular mixture of hardness 
and sympathy, of intuitive understanding, of wrong-headed sus- 
picion, which summed him up: “ Flat, flat, waste of moor; 
patches of wretched oats; then peat-bogs, black pools, the roof- 
less cottages (of the evicted) not far off at any time. Potatoes— 
poor cottier digging his little plot of them, three or four little 
children eagerly ‘gathering’ for him; pathetic to look upon. 
From one cottage on the wayside issue two children naked to 
beg; boy about thirteen, girl about twelve ; zaked literally, some 
sash of rags round middle, oblique sash over shoulder to support 
that; stark naked would have been as decent (if you had to jump 
and run as these creatures did) and much cleanlier. Dramatic, | 
take it, or partly so, ¢hzs form of begging; ‘ strip for your parts— 

there is the car coming.’ Gave them nothing.” This was cold 
enough, brutal enough, from a man whose kindred were peasants 
and his name Keltic. Yet he saw under the miserable people 
the remains of former dignity and possibilities of future excel- 
lence, though he knew next to nothing of their past, and what 
little of their literature and antiquities he met with only stirred 
his contempt. “Ah me! These faces are still very clear to me, 
and were I a painter I could- draw them; others, one or two, 
not thought of again till now, have got erased. I was struck in 
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general with the air of faculty msbred-and gone to waste, or 
more or less ‘excellent possibility much marred,’ in almost all 
the faces. The man had found himself so enveloped in condi- 
tions which he deemed unfair, which he had revolted against, 
but had not been able to conquer, that he had, so to speak, /ost his 
way. A sorry sight, the tragedy of each of these poor men, but 
here too surely a ‘ possibility’; if the {rish faculty be goad you 
can breed it, put it among conditions which are fair, or at least 
fairer.” 

How came a mighty wrestler after truth like Carlyle to stand 
so helpless before the problem of what to do. for the Irish? 
His word was very important, for he was a Crusader against 
Sham. From his letters lately published it is seen how cold he 
was toward the Irish, how completely he was baffled by their 
problem, because he felt no kindness for them. But even toward 
his own peasant-fellows of Scotland he did not show true sym- 
pathy ; not for him to be the literary Millet of an oppressed class! 
He admired their sturdy manliness, their decorum, and patience 
under privation; and contrasted these traits with the shiftless- 
ness of Irish hordes coming to the Lowlands for work in the 
harvest-fields. Yet in Carlyle there was much the same propor- 
tion of Kelt to Saxon as in the people he saw ; beyond a few mis- 
pronounced words caught from their nurses, the greater part 
of the harvesters he disdains were doubtless innocent of Keltic 
speech. Nay, that tendency which underlay all Carlyle’s vocifer- 
ous abuse of: his superiors, and cropped out when he began to 
frequent lords and ladies of high degree; that tendency toward 
aristocracy, and away from the people—that trait is one of the 
commonest among the Irish. The Irish nature, subtle and rest- 
less, prone to meddle and quarrel, is open to all the faults of 
men whose wits are somewhat nimbler than is good for them. 

Though the democratic blast comes strong from America, and is 
reinforced by the money of democratic Irishmen-earned abroad, 
the home-stayer, at least, is at heart an aristocrat. Give him but 
the chance, he becomes a rackrenting, evicting landlord' But 
circumstances are such that Irishmen who are really patriotic 
believe honestly in their own democratic principles. A curious 

spectacle—this little nation restive under Anglo-Scottish rule, 

forced by events in America and at home to embrace democracy, 
when, individually, it loves to boast descent from kings, and boasts 
it often truly; when it delights in handles to names, military 
glory, grades and ranks, and all the pomps and vanities of a. by- 
gone feudal state. Neither ancestry, inclination, education, nor 
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the example of others have prepared the Irish for that democracy 
about which their talkers wax eloquent. This contradiction in- 
herent in the situation may account for the jerkiness—if the term 
be permitted to so grave a matter—of the progress of democracy 
in Ireland, the evictions and shootings, the assassinations, rows in 
Parliament, and dynamite outrages. More than any other part 
of the Empire this one suffers from the anomalies, the anachron- 
isms of the social and political fabric. 

From the Scotch the Irish might have expected greater sym- 
pathy than from the English. But such has not been often the 
case. Speaking of the attacks on Macpherson, one of the latest 
writers on that once burning topic, Professor Blackie, alludes to 
his persecution as coming from “the natural jealousy of the Teu- 


_ tonic toward the Keltic race that was working secretly, and like- 


wise the traditional ignorance and insolence of Englishmen with 
regard to the extra-Anglican world generally, and especially to all 
that concerns Scotland.” The Scotch have in this been only too 
apt scholars of the English. The professor does not give so much 
credit to Ireland as would be always due to her, even supposing 
that the Highlands were the only nurseries of Ossianic ballads. 
The question of the right to the great poetic literature attached 
to that name, and to the names of heroes mentioned in such songs, 
is settled offhand. Scotland and Ireland were in those times 
one Keltic country; therefore there is no need to bother on 
which side of the Channel the ballads belong! This is a well- 
known historical fact which “puts an end to the famous dispute 
whether Ossian was an Irishman or a Scotchman; he was both, 
just as Homer was as a worker at once an Asiatic and an Euro. 
pean Greek.” 4 
Looking at the matter through such fixed Scottish spec- 
tacles, Professor Blackie misses the main point in the Macpher- 
son persecution. There was no excuse for Hume’s exceeding 
scepticism, none for Dr. Johnson’s insults. But Macpherson, . 
we can now see, was handicapped when it came to publishing 
his Keltic texts, as he wanted to, but could not, owing to lack 
of means. It was awkward for him, not merely because, a 
wretched Keltic scholar himself, he had taken more than a 
paraphraser’s liberty with the original, but because he had dove- 
tailed together parts of ballads to form wholes, filled up gaps, 
and otherwise “restored” Ossian as vigorously as a Cypriote 
statue in New York. Another reason for his hesitation also ap- 
pears, and the most moving,.in the necessity which he was 
under of revealing a fact, probably unsuspected at first—namely, 
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that Ireland, not the Highlands, was the true centre of Keltic 
oral literature and minstrelsy. 

Music is, indeed, one of the boasts of Ireland, as one may 
imagine from the harp that is displayed on her banner. The 
popular tunes of the late phase of “English” opéra-bouffe are 
still heard in the streets. Flimsy, say the devotees to high 
classical music; but that is a matter of taste. It is Irish music 
by an Irish Sullivan ; the Hibernian nucleus of melody is what 
makes the music of Sullivan. The drawing-room resounds with 
the spirited songs of Molloy, as when our mothers and grand- 
mothers were singing Moore’s Melodies and Scotch part-songs. 
At the same time in literature the phenomenon called Ossian 
was running and perhaps finishing its course. It is not gene- 
rally remembered how the words of Macpherson’s English were 
translated into other tongues and how his curious style was 
imitated by foreigners. More than one German writer took his 
style from Macpherson’s Ossian. A learned university man trans- 
lated and published Darthula in the finest Oxford Greek; Ossian 
was quickly turned into Italian, French, and German. On the 
fine arts it made a profound impression: it is more than proba- 
ble that here the British school of landscape-painting took its 
rise ; for if one trace that school by way of Constable and Lou- 
therbourg -back to the writer Jean Jacques Rousseau, as may 
be done, one finds behind Rousseau the shadow of Ossian; and 
behind Ossian the Irish Oisin and the half-Christian filedha, with 
a further vista into the pagan and mythologic past. But as to 
music-propér: in the sixteenth century Tassoni says that Ge- 
sualdus, a great Italian composer, whose work is now belittled 
while the French and German composers have their vogue, 
studied the Scottish (that is, the Irish) ancient music. Oliver 
Goldsmith wrote that Geminiani, a close student of Gesualdus, 
was of the opinion “that we have in the dominions of Great 
Britain no original music except the Irish.” The musical ear 
must have existed among the Irish from early times, if we can 
judge from the language, than which there is scarcely another 
that shows greater nicety of ear in its speakers. The Welsh 
have a similar sensitiveness to roughness of consonants and a 
like love for music. A quatrain given in the Cambro-Briton 
holds—somewhat like the distich Germans attribute to Martin 
Luther, which runs, 


“Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein lebenlang” 
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—that “he who loves the'cruith and harp, the ring of the consonants, 
song and epigram, loves most lovable things which are found 
in heaven in midst the angels. He only who loves not melody 
and song loves not the nobleness of love in itself. So long as 
he lives, such an one will appear hateful to man and hateful to 
God.” 

But in Welsh writing one great guide is absent which the 
Irish retains. With the disuse of the old alphabet in favor of 
the newer alphabet of Italy the Welsh cleared away the com- 
plicated system of consonant-changes which makes Irish so hard 
to learn. It simplified in one sense, but was a great loss in 
another. One reason why Irish is so important to the stu- 
dent of languages is that it retains in its spelling a vast number 
of old changes. Words written with three syllables are now 
pronounced as one; initial letters, when pronounced, have quite 
another sound ; diphthongs and triphthongs now uttered short 
reveal the former history of the word, as if in English we should 
still spell certain Saxon words as they were spelled by the An- 
gles and Saxons. The changes of consonants are multiform and 
infect nearly every word, especially the initial consonant when 
it follows another word. Thus dard becomes ward, bean be- 
comes wan, dilis becomes heelish, duiné becomes ghuiné, athair 
becomes a’air. Irish, which is far from harsh in the mouths of 
peasants, must be a beautiful language when spoken by culti- 
vated people—not, perhaps, so sonorous as Spanish, but with a 
good deal of the snap and spirit of Castilian. It is surprising 
how it has lasted through the centuries of neglect and persecu- 
tion as regards its literary or grammarian side. The Catholic 
Church, having first attacked the national legends and the na- 
tional speech, became their protector as soon as her sway was 
established ; and doubtless it is owing to her that we still have 
the treasures in old Irish literature, the magazine for philolo- 
gists in the old language. Priests have seldom either the 
leisure or the appliances to become great scholars, but they 
often have literary instincts, and are by education and prac- 
tice conservative of what is venerable; so that in Ireland, as in 
other countries which might be mentioned, they have in unpre- 
tending ways done more for posterity than boastful gramma- 
rians and others, ridden by the spirit of their several epochs, 
who are bound at all odds to be original. This should be re- 
membered when one is disposed to be severe with the memory 
of some Bishop Landa for having made bonfires of the pagan 
literature of the Maya Indians of Yucatan. _ 
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If the chameleon-changes of initial consonants and conso- 
nants between syllables surprise one in Irish, the vowels are 
not less curious, until we discover that like things are traceable 
in English speech. Vowel-sounds that in cultivated mouths are 
uttered short will be found in some places, such as Yorkshire 
aud Surrey in England, to be drawled in a most singular fashion 
and practically broken up into a number of vowels. Tennyson’s 
dialect poems in the Yorkshire, or, better, the charming poems 
by Matthew Barnes, will give some hint of this. But it is not 
necessary to cross the Atlantic. In New England, North Caro- 
lina, or Tennessee we have drawls that recall the vowel-forms 
in the written Anglo-Saxon and Irish. The framing of the 
Irish sentence is also peculiar. To take the simplest example: 
“ The day is long” is put this way: “ It is the day long ””—7Za an 
lé fada. How queer, how inverted, is it not? But wait a mo- 
ment. What part of a simple sentence is the most important ? 
The verb, that gives the sentence life and movement, like the 
blood. And then? The noun. And after? The adjective 
that qualifies the noun. Well, the above sentence follows that 
logic: first comes the verb, to be; then the’ noun; then the 
qualifying adjective. The French are thought a logical nation— 
too logical to have many great poets, it has been said. French 
people often use this form of the sentence; for example, C’es¢-que 
le jour est long—‘ It is that the day is long.”’ Such redundant 
forms as the familiar Mot, ze suzs of French children, peasants, 
workmen, are common in Irish, sometimes awkwardly intro- 
duced, but often very tellingly. In common German speech 
the singular changes of initial consonants are not unknown, 
though never so far pushed as in Irish, never systematized, never 
showing great keenness of ear. German is supposed to be pro- 
nounced as written. But that this is false is soon apparent, 
especially in words beginning with st, which are uttered like shz¢ 
by all but cultivated persons in some parts of the country. The 
people, the street-boy, gooseherd, the rank and file, have no 
fear of pronouncing contrary to what is written. Remember 
how the Irish turn g into y. In Berlin initial g becomes y so 
much that a sentence of derision has been concocted against 
Berliners, who are said to say, instead of Eine gutgebratene Gans 
ist eine gute Gabe Gottes, this softer-sounding phrase: Eene yutye- 
bratene Yans is’ cene yute Yabe Yottes. Irish is famous for “ tele- 
scoping ” the syllables of a word; but in Saxony one hears in 
common talk Leem for Leben, and a thousand such obliterations of 
consonants, 

To produce euphony the popular ear has wrought such 
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havoc in Irish that grammarians have been put to their trumps 
to define the laws of mutation and indicate the changes in writ- 
ing without losing, as the Welsh have, sight of the original 
roots and stems of words. What they call “aspiration” is the 
change of a consonant at the beginning of a word through 
the influence of the last consonant of the word before. It is 
found to some degree in Sanskrit, but the grammarians seem 
to have limited it in that highly-perfected literary language. 
There are traces of it in Greek, and in Latin poetry it produces 
the irregular rules that bother school-boys so much. “ Eclipsis” 
indicates the absolute disappearance of the sound of an initial 
and the use of another consonant. In Welsh and Manx, still 
spoken on the Isle of Man, the eclipsed letter is dropped and 
the intruder takes its place. In Irish the initial is kept and the 
intruder put before it; thus the Book of Rights is called Lea. 
bhar na g-Ceart, and pronounced Lahwer-na-gart. This gram- 
matical trait may be used as a symbol for a thousand things 
that make the study of Ireland, her people and language, fasci- 
nating. She seems to keep side by side the most varied im- 
pressions, receiving new ideas, but never quite losing memory 
of the old. The extraordinary profit to be got in the field of 
linguistics, a vista upon which has been opened above, has only 
lately been recognized. It makes the labor of the lexicographer 
far greater and indicates that our dictionaries will have to be 
rewritten. The new dispensation will have to take Irish into 
account for examples of the laws of speech for all Aryan 
tongues, found in the Keltic tongues, but registered best in the 
Irish branch. English etymology will have to be remade and a 
far larger factor in the genealogy of English words assigned to 
the influence of Britons, Welsh, Irish, and Highlanders. 

It may be forgiven Americans, whose ancestry is so inter- 
national that they can feel no more partiality for one European 
stock than another, if they fancy their verdict is free from the 
prejudices that seem born in the men of the old country, and 
that certainly are bred in them from the dame’s school onward 
to the professorial chair. Such a reflection aids one in ventur- 
ing on topics peculiarly the battle-grounds for antiquarians and 
historians wedded to patriotic but local theories, but perhaps 
otherwise better fitted for the task. The clash of theories on 
Irish topics is common to the history of most nations; only it is 
part of the Irish character to make things lively wherever they 
go, and the noise that Irishmen excite in English politics and 
American is only another phase of an ardent and too often shal- 
low temperament which is found in abundance among the wear- 
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ers of the green. The error we all make—and Irishmen make it 
too—is to think that such temperaments are always and necessa- 
rily shallow or insincere or useless, and, further, to demand that 
besides his own good qualities the Irishman should have those 
of slower-witted nations. This is demanding the impossible. It 
is not comfortable for the well-to-do Englishman, the canny Scot, 
the steady Welshman, to have a picturesque brother across the 
Irish Sea making a spectacle of himself and calling the world to 
witness that he has been shamefully robbed and abused. On the 
one hand there is far too much truth in his complaint; on the 
other, there are so many complications in the problem, so many 
ifs and buts, so many views to take of the whole present situation, 
so many historical perspectives to examine and allow for, that 
even an Irishman must confess to himself, human nature being 
selfish, that it is only to be expected poor Ireland should have 
little sympathy. Ireland does not suffer merely from the ancient 
feud between those who boast themselves Kelts and those who 
prefer to dream over their “Saxon” ancestry. She is not only 
torn by the un-Christian hatred between Protestant and Catholic. 
She is paralyzed by the social system common to Great Britain, 
which continually tends to array the wealthy and the learned in 
all professions on the side of the landlords against the tenants 
and the peasantry. It is doubtful whether in the past anybody 
could have removed the roots of disease; but while the situation 
might have been enormously improved by large-hearted, unself- 
ish, wise legislators in London, it was enormously worsened by 
legislators quite the reverse. Rank and caste are not abstrac- 
tions in Europe, as with us, but powerful agents for happiness 
and unhappiness, right and wrong; Europeans can no more 
escape them by saying all men are equal than make themselves 
angels by agreeing to vow they have wings. In gossiping 
about the United States lately Mr. Matthew Arnold has shown 
insight on this point. The bitterness raised by social inequalities 
put gall in the pen of Thackeray, and in truth accounts for half 
the uncomfortableness one discovers in intercourse with English 
people. Whether one sees at a Queen’s Drawing-Room the sour 
face of some woman who has been placed below a simple.Lady, 
though she belongs above by virtue of the right to call herself 
the Lady So-and-so; or, at a rich Londoner’s house, the wife 
fidgeting about some preposterous question of precedence ; or, 
at a nobleman’s club, peers, with excellent motives, but not with- 
out self-consciousness and offence, trying to forget their coronets ; 
or,in a Scotch or Irish town, the strict and separate lines to 
which comrades of sehool and playground keep their families—in 
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each case one may put it down to the rusty fetters of caste. Do 
not believe thern when they try to prove that people in the 
British Empire are as free as they are here. We have much to 
regret, much to alter for the better; and even of this thing we 
have the shadows. Women, conservatives who hold men in 
check by a law not unwise, together with a handful of drones 
without power or following whose names often figure in the 
newspapers, are the only members of American commonwealths 
who take such matters seriously. This relic of the past chafes 
everywhere, but hurts Ireland more than any other portion of 
the great British Empire; it baffles and bewilders the man full 
of natural ambition, and makes him at odds with his past and 
present. Perhaps the events that are forcing Irishmen to be- 
come democrats in name, if not yet at heart, are for the best. 
Political and social equality, rather than the panacea offered in 
the picturesque but unpractical books of Mr. Henry George, 
will touch the root of Irelamd’s disease. The social and reli- 
gious problems must be solved ina broad and large-hearted spirit, 
before real reform, real prosperity can come to Ireland. The 
Scotch as well as the English have dealt unfairly with Ireland, 
but not these alone; other and perhaps deadlier foes have been 
hers, mention of whom must await another opportunity. 





IN THE GARDEN. 


THE wind blew over the lea; 
The message it carried to me 

Was: Cast away fear ; there’s happiness near, 
And joyous thy life shall be. 


The roses looked up in alarm! 
(The zephyr intended no harm 

In blowing apart a rose-scented heart, 
Enhancing each beautiful charm.) 


The lily-buds caught the refrain, 
And echoed the murmur again : 

Ah! cast away fear ; there’s happiness near : 
No longer advert to thy pain. - 


My heart wakened up from its dream, 
Entranced with the soft summer gleam. 
No more will I moan for the happiness flown, 
For sorrow but sorrow doth seem, 
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THE TRAGEDY OF BENINGBROUGH HALL. 


NEAR the junction of the Ouse and the Nidd there stood in 
the seventeenth century a quaint and rambling old house, built 
of fine red brick in the Elizabethan style, and hidden away from 
the surrounding country by a stately park that stretched from 
the river on one side to the little churchyard of Newton on the 
other. Here dwelt for many generations a Yorkshire family 
named Earle, of good blood and ample wealth, whose known 
integrity and liberality made amends for the shy reserve that 
clung about every member of the race, and which might have 
meant either pride or a sheer inability to find pleasure in the 
companionship of their neighbors. They were Catholics, and it 
was whispered about from time to time that different scions of 
the family had been concerned in the ceaseless plots and counter- 
plots rife throughout the kingdom. Certain it is that in 1669 
Jasper Earle, then in the prime of life, was living quietly in 
London under the ban of suspicion, and that Beningbrough 
Hall was left to the care of servants, controlled only by the 
housekeeper and a steward named Philip Laurie. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, whose valuable researches into Yorkshire 
antiquities has brought to light this. true scrap of family history, 
tells us that Marian, the housekeeper, was “a comely woman, 
just passing into middle age.” She had lived in the Hall since 
early youth, and had gained her responsible position not only 
because she was of the same faith as her master and mistress, 
but because her clear head and even temper, her reticence and 
utter loyalty, made her an invaluable adjunct to their home. In 
her hands lay all the real authority; and if Laurie suspected as 
much he kept his suspicions to himself, being anxious to retain 
her good graces and knowing too well the strength of her 
position. 

It was in the late summer, and already a faint red tint began 
to show itself here and there amid the deep green of the beeches 
that lined the avenue and threw their branches far over the quiet 
waters of the Ouse. Marian dearly loved this secluded walk. 
Here she came every evening to tell her rosary, pacing up and 
down the lonely path, while the little river ran smoothly by her 
side and the rooks cawed drearily in the darkening trees. It 
had been her habit for years, and she very seldom met with any 
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interruption ; but to-day, as she turned back for the third time 
towards the house, she became aware that a man was watching 
her from the water-side and that he now came forward to greet 
her. Quick to suppress all manifestation of impatience, she 
slipped her rosary into her hanging pocket and coldly acknow- 
ledged his salutation. “ Did you wish to speak to me, William 
Vasy?” she said. ? 

The man, who was young and dark and rather handsome, 
glanced at her with some perturbation. There was nothing very 
alarming in the tall, pliant figure, with a kerchief drawn smoothly 
over her bosom and her fair hair hidden away beneath a snowy 
cap ; but, in his desire to conciliate, Vasy forgot for the moment 
his customary boldness. “I do want to speak to you,” he said 
hesitatingly. “ It is about—about Eunice.” 

Marian’s face hardened into immobility. ‘“ And what about 
Eunice?” she asked. 

Her companion struck his heel angrily into the soft ground. 
“You know well what it is I would say,” he answered. “I 
want her to marry me. Am I not able to support a wife as well 
as another? All I ask for is your consent.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which the pair walked 
side by side. ‘“ Eunice is too young to marry,” Marian said at 
last. 

“ She was sixteen in the springtime,” retorted Vasy. 

“But she is childish for her years. She has never given 
thought to such a subject. And even were she older and better 
fitted to be a wife, you are not the husband I would choose.” 

The dark face by her side grew darker still with suppressed 
wrath. “And may I ask, Mistress Marian, why you will not 
have me for your sister’s husband? My father, as you know, 
owns the Valley Farm, and I and my lame brother are his only 
children. It is to me the farm must come. I am neither old 
nor ailing nor ill-looking that you should reject me so abruptly ; 
and if Eunice loves me—” 

“Eunice love you! Have you dared to speak to her of this 
matter?” 

The young man laughed. “ Well, no,” he admitted. “She 
is a witch and not easy to approach. But if she loves me, or 
will learn to love me, why should I not have her to wife?” 

Marian’s face clouded over and she looked steadily before 
her. “If you are neither old nor ailing nor ill-looking,” she 
said distinctly, “neither are you honest nor gentle nor God- 
fearing. There are evil stories ‘told of you, William Vasy. 
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That you are a poacher all know ; that you are worse many 
affirm—and it is not to such a one that I would entrust my 
sister’s happiness.” She paused a moment, and then added 
more quietly: “You have forced me to speak out plainly and 
to say more than I intended. But it will be wiser for you to 
dismiss Eunice from your thoughts.” 

As she stepped swiftly on, the man made no attempt to fol- 
low her. He stood repeating to himself her words, “ neither 
honest nor gentle nor God-fearing”; and then, with a short, 
hard laugh, he turned around and was lost in the shadows of 
the park. 

But Marian, as she walked homeward, felt oppressed with 
a vague sense of trouble and alarm. Why had Vasy chosen 
Eunice of all other girls, and what if his fancy were returned ? 
She was so engrossed in these thoughts that she failed to no- 
tice a singular rustling in the thick branches overhead, until sud- 
denly a shower of leaves came fluttering down upon her, and, 
with an elfish laugh, a young girl swung herself lightly from 
bough to bough, and stood, flushed and panting, by her side 
—a girl brown as a berry, and who might at first glance have 
been aptly taken for some forest nymph or hamadryad escaped 
that moment from the imprisoning bark. Her eyes were brown, 
the color of running water; her brown hair, with a touch of red 
in it, lay in thick curls over a perilously low brow. Her gown 
of brown camelot was simply, even severely, made, and the dis- 
ordered kerchief at her neck showed more than was seemly of 
the soft, brown throat within. 

“Eunice!” cried Marian in a voice sharp with mingled an-- 
noyance and apprehension. “I left you stitching your seam in 
my room.” 

“ And you find me falling from the trees in your path,” echoed 
the girl mockingly, “like a ripe beechnut ready for the pluck- 
ing.” 

“TI find you as I always do—where you ought not to be. 
God grant me patience, for words are of no avail, and I weary 
sadly of your follies.” j 

“ And did you think that I could mope indoors, blinding my 
eyes with your endless seams, when every leaf on the trees and 
every grass-blade in the common calls me forth? Besides, Ma- 
rian, your prayers were over-long and I have news to tell. The 
Hall has strange company to-night.” 

“To-night! Company at the Hall!” repeated Marian in as- 
tonishment. ‘“ But who has come?” 
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“Ah! who, indeed? Since you are so displeased with your 
messenger, you can e’én find that out yourself.” 

“Eunice!” cried her sister, seizing her by the arm, “ cease 
your childishness for once and answer me plainly! Who is at 
the Hall?” 

The girl’s short upper lip grew shorter still with a very mani- 
fest pout; then, suddenly changing her mood, she broke into a 
low, ringing laugh. “ One is a stranger,” she whispered myste- 
riously, “and the other—the other is a stranger, too. How could 
I tell you who he is? Or how know myself, save that I have eyes 
tosee? Truly, ’tis a pity, Marian, we were not born blind.” 
And, breaking away, she fled towards the house, only stopping 
once to wave her hand defiantly as she vanished in the doorway. 

Marian gave a heavy sigh and hastened her footsteps, know- 
ing that whoever had arrived would probably require her pre- 
sence. The events of the evening had jarred upon her sorely, 
and she felt wearied and depressed. Her own youth had been a 
sad one, and her life darkened with heavy responsibilities and 
the constant presente of impending danger. She had borne 
her burdens bravely, but the desire to shelter her young sister 
from any knowledge of such cares, to secure for her an uncloud- 
ed childhood, and to hide from her both the wildness and the 
* wickeduess of the times had been the motive power that ruled 
her actions. And what was the result? At sixteen Eunice was 
as irresponsible as at six. With her rare beauty and her uncan- 
ny wit, she presented a singular case of arrested development; 
and, unsobered by the shadow of approaching womanhood, she 
followed the law of her own impulses as blindly as any irrational 
creature of the woods. 

Marian could read and write like a gentlewoman ; Eunice knew 
not one letter from another. Marian’s skilful fingers wrought 
all she wore and fashioned clothes for many a poor child in the 
neighborhood ; Eunice could only run the needle into her little 
brown fingers and fling away in disgust the blood-stained seam. 
Marian was learned in the arts of housewifery, and to the deft- 
ness of a woman added the practical judgment of a man; Eunice 
fled from the mysteries of the still-room away to the freedom of 
the woods to make friends with every living creature in its dim 
recesses. There were some who said her mind was unhinged ; 
others, that she was a changeling and under an evil spell; and 
others again, the more sober and practical portion of the com- 
munity, that Marian had merely spared the rod to spoil the 
child, and must now reap as she had sown. And, perhaps mind- 
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ful of this, Marian merely sighed as she hurried to the Hall, anx- 
iety for her sister swallowed up for once in a new anxiety as to 
the identity of the unexpected guests. 

In answer to her first inquiries a servant informed her that 
two gentlemen, friends of Mr. Earle’s, had arrived an hour ago; 
that one of them, being over-wearied with travel, had retired to 
rest, and that the other was waiting in the library and desired to 
see Mistress Marian as soon as she returned. Presenting herself 
at the library door, it was opened by a stranger of somewhat 
distinguished appearance, who, inquiring briefly if she were the 
housekeeper, led the way at once to a small bedroom adjoining, 
where, standing by the fireplace, without his disguising wraps, 
she beheld the master of the house. He smiled at her evident 
amazement, but she saw that he was sadly travel-stained and 
looked haggard and worn in the dull evening light. 

“This is a sorry home-coming, Marian,” he said; “ but it is 
much to have accomplished it in safety. Of late every step has 
been dogged, or I should have been here weeks before. Bring 
us a little good wine to refresh our spirits, and then you and Sir 
John and I will discuss some matters of importance.” 

Marian brought the wine herself, and Mr. Earle informed her 
in few words that he had great reason to fear confiscation of his 
property, and had accordingly risked this journey with a view to 
saving such valuables as might be removed without suspicion. 
He desired her to pack up the plate and whatever jewels had 
been left in her keeping, together with a few costly paintings, 
some ancient and well-preserved tapestries, and the lighter por- 
tions of the furniture. “It will be necessary to have the assist- 
ance of the servants for the work,” he said; “ but none of them 
need know where the things are to be concealed, unless, indeed, 
Laurie is at the Hall.” 

Marian shook her head. Laurie had gone to his sister’s wed- 
ding at Rawcliffe, and was not expected back within the week. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Earle thoughtfully, “ it is as well that he 
is absent.” 

“Tt is far better,” answered the housekeeper, with a quiet 
significance not lost upon her master, who merely shrugged his 


shoulders and sighed. Suspicion on one side and treachery on 


the other were but a natural consequence of the times, when part 
of the spoils wrenched from the betrayed were given as a reward 
to the betrayer. 

““No one knows of my presence here,” Mr. Earle continued, 
“and no one must find out. Sir John is armed with a written 
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authority from me to carry out my plans. You and he will in- 
terview the servants and direct the packing. The only question 
is, Where shall the things be taken? They must not be left in 
the Hall, and they cannot be carried far. You know the re- 
sources of the place better than I do; what shall be done with 
them?” — 

Marian had listened to these words with a sudden throb of 
terror. What if the secret were already known! If Eunice had 
not discovered who the stranger was, why had she boasted so 
tauntingly in the avenue? And Eunice, of all other people, was 
the least desirable repository for such knowledge. She raised her 
troubled eyes, but could not bear to tell her fears. It was easier, 
on the whole, to try and answer the last question. “ Whom 
could we trust with such valuables,” she said, ‘ unless ’—and 
here a faint color dyed her pale cheeks—“ unless, indeed, Martin 
Giles can hide them in his cottage?” 

Mr. Earle smiled at her evident hesitation. ‘You are true to 
your lover, Marian,” he said gravely. “I had hoped long before 
this to see you married, with such merry-making as the old Hall 
could show. You have wasted your best years in my service, 
and, beset as I am with dangers and difficulties, I cannot even 
give you a marriage portion and set you free.” 

The housekeeper’s quiet eyes filled with unwonted tears. 
“ All things have their time,” she answered. “ You and yours 
have been faithful friends to me and mine, and my first duty is 
to you. Martin and I bide our day, and if it is long coming it 
will be all the brighter when it dawns.” 

She curtsied with modest dignity, and left the room to call 
the servants together and set them at their task. If they won- 
dered much and suspected more they were content, like good 
Yorkshiremen, to keep their surmises to themselves, and went 
to work in hearty earnest. Within a few hours the Hall had 
been stripped- of all that was most costly, and by the time night 
fell the cases were ready to be carried away under cover of the 
friendly darkness. 

‘Martin Giles, the gamekeeper, had been Marian’s playmate 
in childhood, her constant companion and friend in youth, and 
her betrothed for the past eight years. He was a fair, silent, 
sweet-tempered young giant, and, being about the housekeeper’s 
age, looked ten years her junior. Faithful to his early love, he 
had no eyes for any other woman; but there was a comfortable 
lack of intensity about his passion which made their prolonged 
betrothal no especial evil in his eyes. He was ready to wed 
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Marian at any moment and to take her portionless to his humble 
home; but he was also willing to “ bide his day,” satisfied always 
that her decisions were right, and less conscious of the lapse of 
time than the woman who sighed now and then over the gray 
hairs hidden beneath her cap. Of his fidelity there could be no 
doubt ; and to his cottage the cases, few in number but precious 
in contents, were carried quietly at midnight. No one assisted 
in the work save Giles himself, Marian, and the two gentlemen. 
All the servants were asleep, and only one pair of alert brown’ 
eyes watched them from a turret window and saw the little pro- 
cession, with shaded lanterns and noiseless feet, move silently 
down the avenue and disappear in the shadows of the night. By 
daybreak the next morning the visitors were on their way back 
to London, whence Mr. Earle hoped to set sail in a few weeks 
for France. 

When Philip Laurie returned and found the old Hall stripped 
of its treasures his fury and disappointment were too great to be 
concealed. He had lain in wait like a spider, only to see his prey 
snatched at the last moment from his grasp. Forgetful for once 
of prudence or restraint, he charged the housekeeper in turn 
with having vilified him to his master, with having been acces- 
sory to a robbery, and with having betrayed her trust. And he 
swore with a great oath that he would discover where the things 
were hidden. Marian coolly replied that what had been done 
was not without authority ; that she was not responsible for Mr. 
Earle’s decisions, either in regard to his property or to his ser- 
vants, and that she had no information to give. Laurie protested 
bitterly against the insult to his honesty and the ingratitude for 
his long fidelity ; whereupon his opponent, who was but a woman 
after all, could not refrain from letting him know her opinion of 
both qualities, backing her assertion with a few plain facts which 
made the steward wince under such open and fearless accusation. 
It was an unhappy impulse on Marian’s part, for Laurie was not 
the man to hear such words and bear them unrevenged. To his 
deep-rooted jealousy and dislike was now added the sense of fear 
—a motive which of all others leads most rapidly to crime. He 
brooded over the wrongs he had received at this woman’s hands, 
and over her contemptuous exposure of his dishonesty, while 
he set his keen wits to work to discover the whereabouts of the 
valuables he coveted. 

As for Marian, though she regretted her outburst the moment 
she had given it utterance, it was not through any apprehension 
of danger to herself, but merely from her conviction that high 
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words were ill-suited to such stormy times. After Mr. Earle’s 
departure her anxious thoughts strayed back to their usual 
channel—Eunice and her future. Her mistress had promised 
years before to take the little girl to be her own maid as soon 
as she grew old enough to fill the position; but, in view of her 
utter incapacity for any useful occupation, Marian felt that this 
could hardly be. Eunice as a waiting-maid was almost as pre- 
posterous as Eunice as a wife and mother; and that any man 
should desire to wed such a will-o’-the-wisp was, in the house- 
keeper’s sober eyes, equally extraordinary and undesirable. 
Once or twice she encountered Vasy in her sister’s company, 
and, fearful lest his black eyes and daring tongue should work 
their way into her childish fancy, she determined reluctantly to 
speak to her on the subject and warn her of his dangerous 
character. 

It was unnecessary. Eunice laughingly admitted that Vasy 
had spoken to her of love; had talked a great deal about her 
eyes and hair, and his own interest in the Valley Farm; and had 
brought her back from Rawcliffe Fair an agate locket on a fine 
blue watered ribbon, “ fit for the queen to wear.” 

“And what have you done with it, dear?” asked Marian 
with a sinking heart, and auguring ill from the non-appearance 
of the trinket on her sister’s throat. 

“You must ask the cat that question,” returned Eunice, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. “I tied it around her neck, and the careless 
thing lost it during the night. The next locket I get shall go 
to old Wolf. He will take better care of his finery.” 

Marian laughed outright. It was plain her sister was no 
love-sick maiden, and, in the relief that this discovery gave her, 


she ventured on a further question. ‘“ You do not care for this 
man, do you, Eunice?” she said. ‘ You would not like to marry 
him?” 


The girl drew back as if she had been struck. There was no 
trace of childishness about her now. “I marry William Vasy!” 
she repeated slowly. ‘Not if every tree in the Valley Farm 
were solid gold and every leaf an emerald. You do not know 
him as I do; but he is cruel, cruel! Only last week in the west 
woods I found a leveret caught in one of his snares. I know 
well it was his: no one else can make a thing so small and yet so 
devilish ; and he boasts much of his skill. The poor little beast 
had been entrapped for days—for days, Marian ; only think of it! 
It was worn to a skeleton, and the fine wire had cut its leg to 
the very bone. It had struggled and panted and bled there 
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hour after hour, and now at last it was dying when I found it. I 
released the torn foot and took the little creature to my breast ; 
but it tried feebly to get away, and I knew why. It was the 
desire of a wild thing to die in freedom. I laid it on the grass 
and watched it. For a minute or two it breathed slower and 
slower, then gave a shudder and died. Vasy had tortured it to 
death; and you ask me if I love him! If I saw him caught in 
one of his own traps I would pass by and leave him to die of 
hunger and thirst, just as he leaves the helpless beasts to perish.” 

“Eunice! Eunice!” remonstrated Marian in a low voice. 

“Now you are saying wicked’ words—words that you do not 
mean.” 
The girl stopped short in her wrath and looked into her sis- 
ter’s troubled face. Something she saw there touched her heart, 
for the angry brown eyes melted into sudden tears. “ Marian,’ 
shé whispered, throwing her arms around her neck, “I love you 
dearly, and nobody else in the world. Who would be good to 
me but you?” 

That night beneath the beech-trees two men walked up and 
down in earnest conversation. They were Philip Laurie and 
William Vasy, and they had met together under the innocent 
stars to plan a deliberate murder. One woman stood in both 
their paths, and she must die! Vasy believed that, Marian’s in- 
fluence removed, Eunice could easily be brought to listen to his 
suit; Laurie felt that she, and she alone, stood between him and 
the wealth that he had sworn to gain. He had discovered—who 
shall say how ?—where Mr. Earle’s valuables lay concealed, and 
with the knowledge of their whereabouts came a sudden and 
daring plan of robbery. It was an opportunity never to be re- 
peated ; for if stolen now, neither Martin Giles nor their owner 
himself would dare to take any open steps for their recovery. 
The gamekeeper could not even prove that they had been in his 
possession, save by implicating his master—a risk which Mr. 
Earle would hardly care to run. And if search were made there 
was, afterall, no possible clue to trace the guilt to him, except the 
foolish words he had uttered in Marian’s hearing. She alone 
suspected him, she alone knew aught in his disfavor. Not only 
" was she the sole obstacle he had to fear, but he was already ina 
great measure in her power. 

_ Ifa glance or a word might kill, if melting a waxen image 
could really consume with hidden fire the life it represented, 
then Marian’s earthly race would have been quickly run. But 
Laurie, though he cherished blood-guiltiness within his soul, was 
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not the man who could perform the actual labor of killing. He 
had neither the nerve nor the brutality requisite for such a task ; 
while Vasy, although in many respects the lesser villain of the 
two, possessed both these qualities to perfection. Familiarity 
with the sufferings of dumb creatures had bred in him indiffer- 
ence to others’ pain. The sight of blood could not affect him as 
it did Laurie; the knowledge that he risked the gallows failed to 
trouble him, as it would have troubled the more calculating 
sinner, He loved Eunice after his own brutish fashion, and he 
hated Marian for her steady opposition to his wishes. If she 
were dead, and the robbery consummated, he would marry the 
girl and live freely with his share of the spoils. He even made 
up his mind to give his sweetheart a pair of pearl ear-drops ; and, 
after indulging in this fancy for a moment, turned his thoughts 
deliberately to her sister’s murder and settled the details of that 
undertaking with just as much unconcern. When the two men 
parted at daybreak all was arranged between them, and it was 
agreed that they had better not be seen in each other’s company 
again. , 

Three evenings later Marian was pacing up and down her 
accustomed walk, telling her beads. The setting sun crimsoned 
the west, and the open common lay bathed in amber light; but 
under the beech-trees the shadows of dusk were creeping quietly, 
and only here and there the sunset brightness penetrated through 
their gloom. Mr. Baring-Gould has given us a sad and pretty 
picture of the scene—the quiet avenue, with the rooks wheeling 
and cawing overhead ; the red sky reflected in the smooth water, 
giving it an ominous tint of blood; a white owl flitting ghostlike 
through the darkening trees, and the unconscious woman walk- 
ing slowly up and down with her rosary in her hands. 

A strange sense of peace and security filled Marian’s soul, 
and all her cares seemed fading into nothingness. A few lines 
received that morning from her mistress conveyed indirectly 
the intelligence that Mr.:Earle had made good his escape to 
France. Vasy had been invisible for days, and her sister’s angry 
words had quieted her mind upon that score; she even fancied 
in her contentment that Eunice had grown more earnest and 
less elfish than of old. She thought, too, of her lover, and of the 
last kind word he had whispered in her ear, and smiled softly 
at her own happiness. If the anxieties of her life had been many 
her last hour was one of unbroken tranquillity and peace. When 
she began her rosary she felt glad it was the turn for the Glorious 
Mysteries, they seemed so much morein keeping with her mood. 
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She reached the end of the avenue, and, turning, faced the west. 
A few rods off one of the beech-trees had been blown over in 
a recent storm, and through the gap the dying sunlight streamed 
with a faint brilliancy like a martyr’s aureole, leaving the path 
beyond in deeper gloom. Her eyes unconsciously sought the 
light, while her lips moved in prayer: ‘ Now and at the hour of 
our death ’—crash! came a heavy blow upon her upturned head. 
She reeled, staggered, and, throwing up her hands as though in 
accusation of her murderer, fell forward into the water and sank 
without a struggle from his sight. 

The next day her body was recovered half a mile from the 
park, and a portion of the rosary was found still clasped in 
her stiffened fingers. A minute examination of the bank showed 
the spot where the crime had been committed. There were the 
prints of a man’s footstep in the soft ground; there were the 
broken twigs and water-reeds, showing where the murdered 
woman had fallen into the river; and there, caught on one of 
the branches of the overturned beech, was the other fragment 
of the broken rosary. With tender reverence and pity the 
corpse was carried back to the Hall, while the startling news 
spread like wildfire over the country. Suspicions wild and aim- 
less floated about on every side, and then gradually concentrat- 
ed themselves in one direction—that of Martin Giles, the dead 
woman’s lover. In the absence of any tangible motive for the 
murder strange rumors found hearing everywhere. The sud- 
den disappearance of the family plate and pictures, to which 
mystery the housekeeper alone held the key; the persistent 
reticence of Giles when questioned on the subject; the fact that 
they had been seen last in each other’s company, and that the 
beech avenue was the spot where they oftenest met—all these 
things told against the gamekeeper with crushing force. 

As yet, indeed, no open step had been taken to accuse him 
of the crime, but he read suspicion and distrust in every face. 
Dazed with the sudden blow which had befallen him, heart-sore 
at his loss, and with the blind passions of his slumbering nature 
calling on him furiously for revenge, he was sobered into reason 
by the growing consciousness that it was at his doors the guilt 
was laid. He, who would have defended his betrothed with the 
last drop of his blood, and thought it no great matter to do so, 
was now believed to have struck that cruel and dastardly-blow. 
He was palsied by the greatness of the shock, and Itis blue eyes, 
once so merry and kind, grew fiercely bright, like those of a 
wild beast driven into its lair. Injustice and sheer suffering had 
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goaded him hard, and now that he could bear no more he stood 
at bay. 

Mr. Earle was by this time in France, but his wife, who had 
been left in London, hastened to Beningbrough .Hall as soon as 
the tidings of the murder reached her ears. When Marian’s 
obsequies were over, and she was laid to rest in the churchyard 
of Newton, the disordered household quieted down somewhat 
from its first terror and confusion, and Mrs. Earle turned her 
attention to the young girl so suddenly deprived of her one 
friend and protector. It could not be said that Eunice was 
altered for the better by her grief: the sorrow which chastens 
and sobers oné soul merely perverts another. She had lost her 
old impishness, it is true, but with it had fled all that was inno- 
cent and childlike in her nature. The roving impulses which 
had so sorely tried Marian’s spirit had been the safety-valves 
of her sister’s passionate soul; the sweet, wild freedom of the 
woods had saved her from herself. Now this healthy influ- 
ence was over. She no longer sought their friendly shade, 
no longer found companionship in their dumb inhabitants; but, 
shut up within herself in a strange, frozen silence, brooded over 
the tragedy that had darkened her life. It was her first close 
contact with sin, and the taint of corruption poisoned all the 
well-springs of her being. “ Will nothing comfort you, my 
child?” said Mrs. Earle pityingly, taking the small, cold hand 
in hers; and Eunice had answered impassively: “ Only to see 
her murderer on his gibbet. That is all the comfort I desire.”’ 

Day after day she crept noiselessly about with a furtive 
gleam in her brown eyes, as though she were always seeking 
the guilty man and would spring like a tigress at his throat. 
The only times she seemed to soften were when she encoun- 
tered the gamekeeper’s white, set face, as changed now as her 
own. “Eunice,” he said once in a voice that was almost a 
whisper, “ you at least know that I would have died thrice over 
rather than have harmed a hair of her dear head?” 

She nodded silently and turned away, then came swiftly back 
and seized his arm. “ We will find him yet,” she said, “and he 
shall dance in the air with a necklace around his throat. Only 
be patient, and we will find him yet.” 

During all this time Vasy had not ventured to approach her. 
Perhaps some touch of remorse, perhaps some pity even for her 
grief, perhaps the sight of her hard young face kept him from 
her side. The first crime had been successful, and no suspicion 
pointed his way ; it now only remained to carry out the robbery 
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while the feeling against Giles was at its height. Here, too, the 
work was to be unequally divided. It was arranged that Vasy 
alone should enter the gamekeeper’s cottage, while Laurie kept 
watch outside. If the booty could be removed without violence, 
well and good! If not, let Giles look to it! They had not 
risked so much to be balked of their prize at last. 

It was on a heavy, moonless night that the attempt was finally 
made. The sheltering darkness hung like a pall over the woods, 
and only now and then a fitful gust of wind told of the coming 
storm. Martin Giles, lying sleepless upon his bed, absorbed in 
the bitter thoughts that had now become his hourly companions, 
heard the little diamond panes rattle in their sockefs as the case- 
ment swung to and fro, and the sound was fraught with a dismal 
meaning in his ears. Turning restlessly on his pillows, he saw, 
or fancied he saw, a dark shadow standing by the door, and 
sprang to-his feet, only to be struck heavily to the ground. 
Stunned and dizzy, he strove again to rise, when a second blow 
from his unseen antagonist brought him to his knees ; and, grop- 
ing blindly for a weapon of some kind, his fingers clutched a 
sheep-net which had been flung in a careless heap upon the floor. 

Quick-witted in danger as he was slow in the ordinary duties 
of life, the young giant struggled to his feet once more, and with 
all his ebbing strength flung the great net over the robber’s head. 
For a minute there followed a mad, breathless struggle as the 
two powerful men, wrapped in the dead darkness, strove silently 
for their lives ; the one covered with blood and blind with pain, 
the other pinioned by the clinging meshes and fighting fiercely 
and vainly to be free. But Giles, to whose superb strength com- 
petition in the Cotswold games had added skill and daring, was 
more than a match for his antagonist. One heavy blow from 
the great brown fist stretched him on the ground, and, stagger- 
ing to his feet, the gamekeeper reached down his gun from the 
wall, and fired it out of the open window as a signal of alarm 
to the Hall. The report rang sharply through the silence of the 
park, and in five minutes the cottage was filled with a wondering, 
gaping crowd of servants, while Vasy lay sullen and still where 
he had fallen, and Giles tried vainly to stanch the blood which 
streamed from his own broken head. 

With the others came Laurie, wrapped ina heavy cloak and 
turning a white, anxious face towards his prostrate confederate. 
What he saw there satisfied him that he stood in no immediate 
danger. Poacher, robber, murderer though he were, Vasy had 
no mind to betray his whilom friend and associate; and the 
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steward was quite ready to turn this dumb fidelity to account. 
Amid the confusion that ensued he stood a little apart, escaping 
from any especial notice, while half a dozen stout servant-men 
disentangled Vasy from the heavy net and bound him hand and 
foot. By this time Mrs. Earle, a woman of much nerve and 
courage, had reached the cottage, and gave orders that both the 
robber and the wounded man should be taken to the Hall, and a 
messenger despatched at once to York to summon the officers of 
the law. A short delay ensued, however, for the rain was now 
falling so heavily that the torches were extinguished as soon 
as lit, and the voices of the storm, gathering strength and fury 
every moment, filled the hearts of the listeners with supersti- 
tious terror. 

Suddenly there was a rustling at the door, a parting of the 
thickly-gathered group, and Eunice, dripping wet, stood in their 
midst, her rain-soaked garments clinging about her feet, her 
dark curls matted on her forehead, her eyes burning like twin 
coals of fire set in the-ashen pallor of her face. She looked like 
one who, stretched long years ago upon the agonizing tripod, felt 
her young limbs convulsed with pain unutterable and shrieked 
forth into the night words of prophetic madness that nations 
paused to hear. What wonder that there was silence as the 
white face turned slowly from the dark figure on the floor to the 
wondering crowd around? Then her eye fell upon the game- 
keeper, and with a short, ringing laugh she glided to his side. 

“You have found him at last,” she said, “and without my 
help. But he is found! Marian’s murderer is found!” 

She screamed out the last words with terrible force, and the 
prostrate man at her feet shivered and looked once into her un- 
relenting eyes. As though he read in them his death-sentence, 
he closed his own and strove to turn his head away. “She 
is a witch,” he muttered,“ and knows all. Angel or devil, she 
knows all.” 

There was a low cry, full of strained horror, from those around, 
then a dead silence, and Vasy spoke again. “I loved you,” he 
said simply, and strove with pinioned hands to touch her dress. 

She shrank back, contemptuous and unpitying, as though his 
touch were fire. “You loved me!” she echoed slowly, “and 
you killed my sister, whom I loved—all that I had to love!” 
Her voice broke, the tears rushed to her eyes, and, sinking on her 
knees, she hid her face in Mrs. Earle’s gown. ‘“ Marian! Ma- 
rian!” she sobbed piteously, “forgive me, dear, for all! It was 
I who told your secret—ungrateful, wicked girl that I am! | 
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watched and saw the boxes brought here, and I told—not Vasy ; 
no—but Philip Laurie. He flattered and coaxed me until I told 
him all.” She crouched lower and lower on the floor in an 
agony of self-abasement. “I, too, have helped to kill her!” she 
cried. “ Marian! Marian! Marian!” and fell forward senseless 
on her face. 

There was a smothered oath from Vasy, a sudden rush of 
wind-blown rain extinguishing half the torches, a frightened cry 
from some women thrust hastily from the door, and Laurie had 
vanished into the stormy night. 


Thus was the tragedy of -Beningbrough Hall made clear in 
all its brutal hideousness. Vasy, who was carried to York Castle 
to await his trial, refused at first to give any information on the 
subject. beyond a simple admission of his guilt. But three 
weeks later Philip Laurie, baffled in his hopes of escape, shot 
himself on the eve of capture; and then, and not till then, his 
wretched tool made a full confession and gave the whole history 
of the crime. He was hanged at the Tyburn outside Micklegate 
Bar, in York, on the 18th of August, 1670, acknowledging his sin 
upon the scaffold and entreating forgiveness “of God, of his 
victim, and of one other.” Mrs. Earle remained quietly at the 
Hall through the winter, and in the following spring, having an 
opportunity to join her husband in France, she offered to carry 
Eunice with her, feeling that the deserted house, with its weight 
of saddening memories, was no place for the lonely girl. 

But from the thought of leaving Eunice shrank with terror. 
The whole wide world held out for her no one attractive page. 
Such ties as she was capable of forming were centred in her 
home and in her sister’s grave; beyond these all seemed a 
second chaos to her eyes. Anxiety in her regard delayed Mrs. 
Earle’s departure for some weeks longer, when a most unexpect- 
ed turn of affairs lifted the responsibility from her hands. Mar- 
tin Giles declared his intention of marrying Eunice, and request- 
ed that the wedding should take place at once. 

“Tt is all I can do for Marian now,” he said with grave sim- 
plicity ; “and I fancy she will rest happier in heaven if she sees 
the child protected from all harm. Stay here alone she cannot, 
and foreign air breathes ill through Yorkshire lungs.” 

“ But, Giles,” remonstrated Mrs. Earle, “ you know as well as 
I can tell you what a heavy trust you are taking on your shoul- 
ders. Eunice is nearly young enough to be your daughter, and 

*she is hardly fitted for the duties of a wife. You will have to be 
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very patient and to forego many comforts, if you hope even to 
make her happy.” 

“T will do the best I can,” was the quiet answer; “and the 
little lass shall have none but kind words from me, were it only 
for her sister’s sake. A warm fireside, a husband’s care, and a 
life full of daily duties have made good women yet, out of many 
a wayward slip.” 

Mrs. Earle smiled. These homely recipes for domestic hap- 
piness were not without their value, but what would Eunice say 
to them? To all her questions, however, the girl returned an- 
swers as simple and straightforward as the gamekeeper’s. What 
there was lacking either of passion or of romance in this strange 
courtship was atoned for by unselfish devotion on the one side 
and docile acquiescence on the other. There was something, in- 
deed, indescribably pathetic in the wistful gratitude with which 
Eunice clung to her protector. He seemed all that was left to 
her from out the old happy past, and in her bitter self-distrust 
she strove to divine his very thoughts and follow them. A 
subtle consciousness of her own deficiency was with her the first 
sad step to a fuller and higher life; and while she seemed dully 
impassive to her surroundings, she was in reality seeking to as- 
similate herself in some degree to the sober despotism of estab- 
lished rules—“ to be good for Marian’s sake.” 

“Do you know, Giles,” said Mrs. Earle curiously one day, 
“that you are going to marry a very beautiful woman?” 

The gamekeeper glanced down the path where stood Eunice 
trying to coax a shy young pigeon to her bosom, her slender 
figure outlined against the clear blue sky, her lovely head bent 
over the fluttering prize. It was a picture seductive enough to 
beguile the heart of every polished and profligate courtier in 
London; but the young Yorkshireman gazed at it stolidly, and 
then turned his honest eyes upon his questioner. 

“She is small and dark for an English girl,” he said with un- 
flattering directness. ‘“ Marian was a handsome lass, but the 
little one never looked like her. Perhaps, though, she may take 
to growing yet.” 


More than two hundred years have. passed away since Martin 
Giles led his young wife to the thatched and vine-covered cot- 
tage which was to be her home. Long ago its sturdy walls were 
levelled to the dust. Beningbrough Hall, with its hanging eaves 
and multitudinous chimneys, has been replaced by a fine modern 
mansion, whose big stone tower lords it grandly over the fat 
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Yorkshire pastures. But tradition is stronger than bricks and 
mortar, and still along the quiet border of the Ouse a white 
figure is believed to glide nightly, its rosary in its hand, and dis- 
appear in the little churchyard of Newton, where, under her 
moss-grown tablet, Marian lies asleep. 





FREEDOM OF WORSHIP IN PRACTICE. 


RELIGIOUS liberty is a priceless and inalienable right. It 
rests upon a great principle of the moral law, sustained and ex- 
pounded by the moral theology of the Catholic Church. That 
great moral principle may be stated thus: Faith is a free act of 
the human will, enlightened and guided by the grace of God, 
and admonished by a pure and upright conscience. It follows 
as an inevitable result from this that men cannot rightfully be 
coerced to profess what they do not believe. It is a moral im- 
possibility to generate faith by force. The doctrine of the Ca- 
tholic Church is that man by his own free-will fell from grace, 
and by his own free-will must return to grace. Conversion, 
whether it be of the sinner in the order of grace or of the unbe- 
liever in the order of faith, is something utterly irreconcilable 
with force. The very terms conversion and coercion are an- 
tagonistic. _ 

Religious liberty may be defined as the right to worship God 
according to the convictions of the conscience. This right car- 
ries with it the right of outwardly practising such form of reli- 
gion as most accords with one’s duties to his sovereign Lord and 
Creator. 

Religious toleration is the practical recognition of these rights 
of religious liberty by those who might possess the power or 
physical force sufficient to restrain their free exercise. The 
very term foleration presupposes the possession by the tolerant 
party of the dynamic force sufficient to restrain or prevent the 
exercise of religious liberty. Religious intolerance is every act 
or force employed in restraint of freedom of conscience and of 
religion. Examples of religious toleration may at this time be 
found in the Protestant government of Great Britain tolerating 
the Catholic religion; and in the Catholic countries of Spain, 
France, Italy,and Austria tolerating the various Protestant sects. 
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An illustration of religious intolerance, the most conspicuous one 
in our day, is to be found in the Protestant government of 
Prussia persecuting the Catholic Church and people in that 
country. 

Where there is equality of power or strength, either in point 
of numbers or in the eye of the law, among the citizens of a coun. 
try, there can be, properly speaking, neither toleration nor in- 
tolerance. There all are equally free wm conscience, in faith, and 
in religion before the nation, as all are free by the law of nature 
and before the throne of God. All men are accountable to the 
supreme Lord of the universe, and to him only, for the purity 
of their motives and the ‘rectitude of their conduct. A sublime 
example of this religious equality and liberty is to be found, I 
am proud to say, in this our own favored land. Well has the 
poet addressed America: 


“ There is no other land like thee, 
No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
The home, the port of liberty.” 


Religious liberty seems to flow from the very nature and con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church. This is especially illustrated 
by the tests of her membership. Baptism is the door or entrance 
to the church and to membership therein. Upon the authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures baptism is a prerequisite to salvation. 
All who have been baptized are claimed as members of the Ca- 
tholic Church until that membership is abandoned or forfeited 
by some voluntary act of the baptized Christian. Some of the 
Protestant sects construe and. enforce this prerequisite of bap- 
tism as necessary to salvation in a literal and absolute sense. 
The Catholic Church, however, construes and applies this doc- 
trine se as to conform to our belief in the mercy, goodness, and 
justice of God as revealed by God himself. Sacramental bap- 
tism, by which the recipient is born again of water, is the stand- 
ard form ordained by the Scriptures. The Catholic Church de- 
duces from this Scriptural ordinance, as the only view consistent 
with the revealed attributes of God, two other kinds or forms of 
baptism which are equally efficacious for salvation. These are 
the baptism of blood and the baptism of desire. Now, the baptism 
of blood takes effect when a believer in Christ, though unbaptized 
by water, lays down his life for Christ. This sacrifice is even 
more acceptable than ordinary baptism; for such a person not 
only dies sanctified by such heroic virtue, but he will also wear 
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in heaven the crown of martyrdom. Such a person is regarded 
as having been “ baptized in his own blood.” 

Now, again, it is held as Catholic doctrine that a person truly 
repentant for his sins, loving God with his whole heart, desirous 
of complying with all the ordinances of God (baptism included), 
but having no opportunity of receiving it or not sufficiently in- 
structed as to its necessity, thus making the offering of his good- 
will, which we believe God accepts for the deed itself in case of 
death in such dispositions—such a person is baptized by “ the bap- 
tism of desire.” 

Even in respect to unbaptized infants the Catholic Church 
puts a most merciful interpretation on the ordinances of God. 
These souls, though excluded from the kingdom of heaven, are 
not consignéd to the place of the reprobate. They are deprived 
of the beatific vision and possession of God, and to these they 
have no vested right or estate either by the law of nature or of 
grace. But there is a vast difference between the blissful enjoy- 
ment of God’s presence in heaven and the torments of the 
damned. Some Catholic writers even contend that the souls of 
unbaptized infants, after death, enjoy a certain degree of natural 
beatitude. 4 

Now, holding such doctrines and claiming so wide a standard 
of membership, it would be impossible for the Catholic Church, 
even if it were right to do so on any other ground, to sanction or 
practise persecution or coercion for the purpose either of obtain- 
ing external professions of faith or external conformity to its 
forms of worship. For by doing so she would be possibly or 
probably persecuting or coercing many whom she claimed, under 
the foregoing principles, as already members of her organization. 
Though they might not belong to the external dody of the church, 
they would belong to the soul of the church. There are. many 
persons who externally and to all appearances are members of 
the sects not in communion with the Catholic Church, thus born 
and educated, and not doubting the correctness of their faith, 
who are, in fact, under the principles above stated, members of 
the Catholic Church by the baptism of desire, repentance for 
their sins, and by their entire willingness to conform to all the 
ordinances of God as far as they have had opportunities of know- 
ing them. To coerce or persecute such would be suicidal, un- 
wise, and contrary to the organic constitution of the church. 

But independently of this argument—the argumentum ab incon- 
venientia—religious persecution or coercion, as I have already 
Stated, is contrary to the teachings of the moral theology of the 
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Catholic Church, and was so before any of the Protestant sects 
came into existence. Thus we find that Tertullian, in the third 
century of the Christian era, proclaimed religious liberty as an 
inherent right of man, having its foundation in the very nature 
of religion. “It is,” said he, “a right and a natural privilege 
that each one should worship as he thinks proper; nor can the 
religion of another injure or profit him. Neither is it a part of 
religion to compel'its adoption, since this should be spontaneous, 
not forced, as even sacrifices are asked only of the cheerful 
giver.” * 

The Venerable Bede, the earliest of English historians, relates 
in his Ecclesiastical History, written in the seventh century, that 
the missionaries of Pope Gregory I. to England instructed Ethel- 
bert, the Saxon king, to abstain from all compulsion and limit his 
zeal to the inducing of his subjects by persuasion to follow his 
example in embracing Christianity, observing that the service of 
Christ should be voluntary, not forced. Also Pope Nicholas I. 
enjoined upon King Michael of Bulgaria not to use violence for 
the conversion of his idolatrous subjects. It is also of record 
among the proceedings of the Fourth Council of Toledo that 
this early Catholic council forbade violence to be used towards 
any one in order to force a profession of the faith and a reception 
of baptism. Soalso in the military expeditions which were under- 
taken in the middle ages to extend civilization and religion over 
the northern provinces of Europe, Pope Innocent IV. declared 
that the discipline of the church does not allow compulsion to be 
used for the propagation of the faith. Almost innumerable other 
authorities and historical incidents could be cited to show what 
were the teachings and discipline of the earliest centuries of the 
Christian Church on the important subject of religious liberty. 
Historically-considered, the foregoing citations show the methods 
adopted towards the heathen in the triumphs of the church over 
paganism—peaceful, and for that reason more glorious, triumphs, 
in which the rights of conscience were respected and main- 
tained, thus realizing those beautiful words of the psalm, “I will 
freely sacrifice to Thee.” 

In respect to the Jews the same principles were always main- 
tained and practised by the Catholic Church and by her Supreme 
Pontiffs. The illustrious name of Pope Gregory the Great heads 
the honored list of Roman Pontiffs who were champions of reli- 
gious liberty and were defenders of this sacred right in respect 
to that unfortunate race. I will merely add the name of the 


* Ad Scapulam, c. ii. 
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great and good St. Bernard, who not only advocated their rights 
of conscience, but also enjoined the exercise of humanity towards 
them. It was he who wrote in one of his celebrated letters, 
“The Jews must not be persecuted, or put to death, or even ban- 
ished.” The popes of Rome opened the gates of the Eternal 
City asa refuge for the persecuted Jews. They even received 
and sheltered them from the persecutions and punishments of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Even while the popes resided at Avignon 
the Jews fled thither for shelter from the wrongs they were suf- 
fering in other parts of Europe. To so great an extent was the 
city of Rome their refuge from persecution that they became a 
prominent part of its population, and Rome was familiarly called 
“the Jews’ heaven.” Driven from Jerusalem and from many 
European countries, they, like the pilgrims of other nations, turn- 
ed their eyes, their steps, and their hearts towards Rome. Well 
might the oppressed of every race, the heart-afflicted pilgrims of 
every nation, exclaim, in the touching words of a poet of our lan- 
guage, though not of our faith: 


“O Rome! my country, city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee!” 


So also the same principles have stood good and the same 
measures of justice practised to our own day and _ in our own 
country. I will merely quote from two distinguished prelates 
of the American Catholic Church, both archbishops of Baltimore 
and occupants of the oldest see in the church of this country. 
Archbishop Kenrick, in his work on Zhe Primacy of the Apostolic 
See, writes: “ It is an axiom universally admitted that the wor- 
ship of God must be voluntary in order to be acceptable.’’ And 
again he says: 


“The duty of worshipping God according to his revealed will being 
manifest, every interference with its discharge is a violation of the natural 
right which man possesses to fulfil so solemn an obligation. The use of 
force to compel compliance with this duty is likely to result in mere exter- 
nal conformity, which, without the homage of the heart, is of no value 
whatever.” 


Archbishop Gibbons, the present Archbishop of Baltimore, in 
his work entitled Zhe Faith of our Fathers, writes: 


“A man enjoys religious liberty when he enjoys a free right of worship 
ping God according to the dictates of a right conscience and of practising 
aform of religion most in accordance with his duties to God, Every act 
infringing on his freedom of conscience is justly styled religious -intole- 
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rance. This religious liberty is the true right of every man, because it cor- 
responds with a most certain duty which God has put upon him.” 


The same distinguished ecclesiastic, after alluding to the con- 
spicuous and valuable part taken by Catholics in our Revolution 
of 1776, uniting in the war of independence by giving their man- 
hood, their fortunes, and their lives in battle, and giving their 
services, their learning, and their wisdom at the council-board in 
proclaiming the Declaration of Independence and establishing 
the Constitution of the United States—events which secured civil 
and religious liberty to all men within our realm—goes on further 
and says: 


“ But, thank God! we live in a country where liberty of conscience is 
respected and where the civil constitution holds over us the zxgis of her 
protection without intermeddling with ecclesiastical affairs. From my heart 
I-say, ‘ America, with all thy faults I love thee still.’ And perhaps at this 
moment there is no nation on the face of the earth where the church is less 
trammelled, and where she has more liberty to carry out her sublime des- 
tiny, than in these United States. . . . For my part, I much prefer the sys- 
tem which prevails in this country. . . . May the happy condition of things 
now existing among us long continue!” 


The same writer says in another place: 


“ Our Catholic ancestors for the last three hundred years have suffered 
so much for freedom of conscience that they would rise up in judgment 
against us were we to become the advocates and defenders of religious per- 
secution. We would be a disgrace to our sires were we to trample upon 
the principle of liberty which they held dearer than life.” 


Let us conclude by citing the sentiments of one of the most 
illustrious laymen of the Catholic Church in any age, one of the 
most learned, truthful, and guileless men that-ever lived, one 
who died a martyr among the very first martyrs for the Catholic 
faith under the persecutions that followed the religious cataclysm 
of the sixteenth century—Sir Thomas More. To him, who suf- 
fered unto death for conscience’ sake, the hope for the realization 
of religious liberty became an aspiration of his noble soul, dream 
of human bliss. In the quaint but earnest English of his day he 
thus expresses his convictions in his celebrated Utopia - 


“They [the inhabitants of Utopia] received the Christian faith with 
gladness, but they would not allow unreasonable disputations concerning 
it... . They also, which do not agree to Christis religion, feare no man 
frome it, nor speake against any man that hath received it. . . . For this is 
one of the ancientest lawes amongst them, that no man shall be blamed for 
reasoninge in the maintenance of his own religion. For Kinge Utopus, 
even at the first beginning, hearing that the inhabitants of the land were, 
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before his coming thither, at continual dissention and strife among them- 
selves for their religions; perceiving also that this common dissention 
(whiles every several secte took several parties in fighting for their coun- 
tery) was the only occasion of his conquest over them al, as soon as he had 
gotten the victory. Firste of all he made a decree that it should be lawful 
for everie man to favoure and followe what religion he would, and that he 
might do the best he could to bring other to his opinion, so that he did it 
peaceablie, gentelie, quietly, and soberlie, without hastie and contentious 
rebuking and inveheing against other. . . . If he could not by faire and 
gentle speach induce them unto his opinion, yet he should use no kinde of 
violence, and refraine from displeasante and seditious wordes. . . . Further- 
more, thoughe there be one religion, which alone is trew and al other 
vaine and superstitious, yet did he well foresee (so that the matter were 
handled with reason and sober modestie) that the trueth of the owne powre 
would at last issue out and come to lyghte.” * 


But some of our esteemed and respected Protestant friends 
may feel surprised at the recital of this uniform current of the 
highest, noblest, and best sentiments of illustrious Catholic divines 
and statesmen in various ages on the subject of religious liberty. 
We have always, they might say, been taught differently from 
that; from our infancy we have learned that the Catholic Church 
has been a persecuting church, cruel, remorseless, sanguinary, 
and despotic ; her dogmas and principles, as well as her practice, 
wage war on the freedom of ‘the human conscience, showing no 
mercy to heretics and unbelievers, sending their souls to hell 
and torturing their bodies even unto death. Was not this the 
church to which Bloody Mary, Queen of England, belonged ? 
Was it not this church that created and promoted the Spanish 
Inquisition? Was it not this wicked church that perpetrated 
the horrible massacre of the Huguenots in France on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day ? 

Surely these extreme views present a strange contrast. There 
must be an egregious mistake somewhere, either in the Catholic 
view or in the Protestant view. Can it be possible, some frank 
and candid Protestant friend will ask, that a church which has 
taught such merciful doctrines to her children in their homes 
and in Sunday-schools in relation to the salvation of souls, such 
charitable and godlike doctrines as we have just heard cited: 
from authentic sources, from the time of Tertullian in the third 
century to this our own day—can such a church be cruel, re- 
morseless, sanguinary, and despotic? If our Saviour established 
a church at all on earth—as he says he did when he tells us that 

* Utopia, book ii, chap. “On the Religions of Utopia,” pp. 145, 146. Arber’s reprint, 
London, 1869, 
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he built his church upon a rock and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it—if, we say, our Saviour established a church 
at all on earth, this same old Catholic Church must be that 
historic church, for she has come down to our time through 
eighteen centuries, from the very presence of that same Saviour, 
with his pledge against error. Was it not this church that over- 
came Grecian and Roman paganism and carried Christianity 
triumphantly throughout the world, bearing in her bosom the 
written and traditional word of God, the seven sacraments, and 
the papal constitution as the chief instruments of Christian 
triumph? Is it not this church whose children in all ages have 
laid down their lives for the faith of Christ? Was it not this 
church whose influence abolished human slavery throughout 
the nations of Europe? Has she not inspired such heroic charity 
that her sons went into slavery and captivity in order, by taking 
their places, to liberate the slaves and captives? Has not this 
church adorned the earth we inhabit with her hospitals, asylums, 
refuges, and homes of relief for every form of human suffering ; 
with grand cathedrals, baptisteries, and abbeys in which the wor- 
shipping throng have been electrified by her magnificent ritual ? 
Has she not, through the Crusades, opened the territories of na- 
tions to a Christian common law and made Christianity cosmo- 
politan? Has she not, in those same enthusiastic demonstrations 
of the middle ages, shown a sublime devotion to the person of 
our Redeemer and to all his earthly and local associations? 
Has she not embellished Christian civilization with Christian 
art, and thrown around both the halo of esthetic beauty? Has 
she not given birth to the religious orders, the regulars of the 
church militant, and sent forth with her blessing the Jesuits, 
those maligned champions of the name of Jesus, to carry the 
. Christian faith to China, Japan, India, America, overcoming all 
the obstacles of elements and distance before steam and telegraph 
became the servants of man; and, when her cause seemed wan- 
ing from defection, renewed her youth in the very struggle for 
life, and replaced, in those distant lands, in her ranks as many 
Catholics as she had lost in Europe under the leadership of 
Luther and Calvin and Henry VIII.? Has she not in every age, 
and in our own, resisted the cruelty and humbled the pride of 
despots, and supported the cause of humanity and of the poor? 
Are not the canon law and the entire body of Christian theo- 
logy among the many inestimable gifts she bestowed upon the 
human race? Have we not seen her children battling in Eng- 
land, in France, in Germany, in Italy, and in America for liberty? 
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Of all the priceless bulwarks of liberty Magna Charta is the 
greatest, because it was the earliest and the fountain source from 
which has flowed, and is now flowing, many a stream of human 
liberty and blessing in many and divers lands. Has not her re- 
cord in our country been that of a champion of human rights 
from the day when Lord Baltimore founded a state upon the 
rock of religious liberty to this our own day, when we have seen 
a society of Catholic laymen, the Catholic Union of New York, 
knocking at the door of the Legislature with a bill of religious 
liberty to all the poor confined in State institutions, but encoun- 
tering there the opposition of organized Protestantism under the 
name of Zhe Evangelical Alliance? While this measure of liberty 
and justice was meeting with the unrelenting opposition of the 
House of Refuge, where many Catholic children were confined 
and deprived of the right of worshipping God according to their 
consciences, and still are, the present writer, as a manager and 
secretary of the New York Catholic Protectory, in the presence 
of the Executive Committee, inquired of the Christian Brother 
who was then rector of the male department whether there 
were any Protestant boys inmates of the institution. The Chris- 
tian Brother replied that there were several, perhaps six or more. 
The writer then inquired whether they were permitted to ob- 
serve such religious worship as their consciences demanded of 
them, and he was answered that they were so permitted. The 
writer then inquired what aid or facilities were afforded them 
for that purpose, and he was answered by the Brother Rector 
that they were permitted every Sunday to attend the Protestant 
service held in the neighborhood of the Protectory, and that a 
Christian Brother was sent to accompany them to and from the 
Protestant church for their protection. 

“Can it be possible,” I seem to hear the illustrious and learned 
Leibnitz, in his longings for Christian union, say from his grave, 
“that such a church is a persecutor of the human conscience? 
There must be some mistake or error in the sources through 
which we Protestants have derived ourinformation. Is history 
infallible? No. We cannot claim for history an infallibility 
which we Protestants have resolutely denied to the oldest church 
in Christendom. Has not Queen Mary’s reign been described 
to us by her enemies, and do we read any but Protestant his. 
tories? Are not our accounts of the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew's day derived exclusively from Huguenot or Calvinist 
sources? Was not Llorente, the most popular historian of the 
Spanish Inquisition, known to be unworthy of belief? Historians 
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in our day, as we know from experience, are far from infallible. 
Has not Father Burke detected and exposed in Mr. Froude, 
the English historian, ‘a thumping English he’? Was not Dr. 
Clarke exposed in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD Mr. Ban- 
croft’s contradictions and unjust depreciation of the character and 
acts of Lord Baltimore and the Catholic founders of Maryland ? 
Has not history for the last three hundred years in England been 
‘a conspiracy against truth’? Have not we Protestants been 
wholly educated in this partisan historical school, and conse- 
quently laboring under a@ moral and intellectual color-blindness, 
by which, to our vision, black has appeared white and white re- 
sembled black? Can the Catholic Church be justly held respon- 
sible for the atrocities committed in the name of religion?” 

We have already seen, according to the highest Catholic authori- 
ties, from the third to the nineteenth centuries, that Catholic 
theology and the teachings of the Church uphold the rights 
of conscience and support man’s claim to religious liberty ; 
that the Catholic Church does not send to hell the souls of 
all heretics and non-believers, nor the souls of unbaptized 
infants; and that pagans, Jews, heretics, and even such as 
were fleeing from the penalties of the Spanish Inquisition, found 
shelter and safety under the powerful and benevolent shield 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs at Rome. Now, proper investigation 
shows that Queen Mary of England has been most unscrupulously 
misrepresented by modern English history; that she acted on 
the defensive, and was ‘not the aggressor. It also shows that 
the Spanish Inquisition was not an institution of the Catholic 
Church, and that its cruelties have been greatly exaggerated ; 
and yet further, that the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day 
was not the act of the Catholic Church, and has never been ap- 
proved by her. 

Let us avoid the weapon of recrimination; and pass over 
the writings of the so-called Reformers establishing religious 
persecution as a principle of the Reformation. Let us pass 
over the beginnings of persecution under the heresiarchs of 
the sixteenth century. ‘Let us pass over the persecutions 
and confiscations under Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, 
James, and Charles, most of them long reigns, and contrast- 
ing favorably to our cause, in numbers and duration, with 
the solitary and short reign of Mary. Let us refrain from 
contrasting the Star Chamber under Elizabeth with the Span- 
ish Inquisition. Recrimination is no argument. There is a 
great difference in the circumstances, motives, and historical 
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surroundings of the persecutions which took place in the single 
reign of Mary and of those which took place in the five reigns 
of Protestant sovereigns above named. The former were self- 
defensive; the latter were aggressive. The aggressive character 
of the persecutions under the above-named five Protestant sov- 
ereigns is acknowledged by Protestant historians. We will show 
by non-Catholic and impartial authority that those under Mary 
were in self-defence. Christendom, united for sixteen centuries 
and in the acknowledged possession of the religious interests and 
guidance of the world, is in a very different position, when at- 
tacked by sects going out from the ancient organization, from 
the position of those sects in first raising the standard of seces- 
sion and then drawing the sword against their ancient mother. 

The early personal history of Mary, and the first year of her 
short reign, such is the testimony of history, show that she was 
herself humane and disposed to be tolerant. When she first came 
to the throne she assured the lord mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don that she—I am using her own language—“ meant graciously 
not to compel or strain other people’s consciences.” Her na- 
tural mildness and avowed toleration did not appease the spirit 
of her enemies; her forbearance was soon abused, and she was 
driven to adopt a strong policy of self-defence. All kinds of 
disorders and conspiracies were inaugurated by the sectaries. I 
will instance only a few. The queen herself was publicly styled 
from the pulpits a Fezabel. A priest of the ancient faith, cele- 
brating Mass in-the church of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, 
was insulted.. Another priest, as related by Stripe, a Protes- 
tant minister and historian, at St. Peter’s Cross, was hooted at 
and narrowly escaped with his life, a dagger being thrown at his 
head. Another priest, whilst administering the Holy Eucharist, 
says another Protestant author, at St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, was attacked by a man, who drew a hanger and wounded 
him upon the head, hand, and other parts of his body. A con- 
spiracy, of which Sir Thomas Wyatt was leader, and of which 
Poinet, Protestant Bishop of Westminster, was a member, was 
formed with the object of dethroning the queen and restoring the 
Protestant ascendency in place of the ancient régime. This was 
followed by another conspiracy with the same purpose in view. 
Lawless and treasonable proceedings were carried on in almost 
every part of the kingdom. These aggressions and many others 
forced the queen to abandon her avowed policy of leniency 
and toleration, and to adopt repressive measures in self-defence. 
These measures, in order to be of the least effect, had to be made 
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terrible and sanguinary ; for the reigns preceding and following 
were terrible and sanguinary to Catholics, and under Mary’s 
reign terrible and sanguinary designs could only be suppressed 
by measures of like nature. Dr. Lingard, by a careful examination 
of the records, succeeds in reducing the two hundred and eighty- 
eight cases of executions of sectaries, reported to have taken 
place during the last four years of her reign, to two hundred ; 
and these latter cases he regarded as cases of treason. And yet 
fewer victims fell in each of the five years of Mary’s reign than 
in each of the forty years of the reign of Elizabeth; tor during 
the latter reign, as Hallam, a Protestant historian, says, the rack 
seldom stood idle in the Tower, The execution of Lady Jane 
Grey, the most offensive act of Mary’s reign, was not for religious 
opinions, but for high treason, as Lady Jane actually seized on 
the throne of England for nine days. Macaulay and other Pro- 
testant historians acknowledge that Mary was sincere in her re- 
ligion, which is more than they dare avow for Henry VIIL., 
Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. Mary was, moreover, de- 
fending the ancient faith and ecclesiastical institutions and pos- 
sessions of her ancestors and of the ancestors of the English ; she 
was struggling to maintain the old and established order of 
things, and that, too, against a new and aggressive system which 
had already deluged the land with blood and suffering. For we 
are told by Hallam, pre-eminent among Protestant historians, 
that “persecution is the deadly original sin of the Reformed 
churches; that which cools every honest man’s zeal for their 
cause in proportion as his reading becomes more extensive.” * 

I will now quote an important and profound passage from Mr. 
Lecky, a rationalist, and therefore no friend of the Catholic 
Church, but by his position and writings an impartial judge as be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the sects, and yet in this very pas- 
sage taking an unjust view of acts imputed to the church. This 
passage shows that Queen Mary, and indeed the whole Catholic 
world, then stood upon the defensive. It will enable us to judge 
of the feelings with which Catholics of that day saw such shrines 
as Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Church, and other monu- 
ments of learning, sanctity, and faith—of the ancient and tra- 
ditional faith—seized by a new and aggressive sect. The same 
passage will enable us to judge what might be the feelings and 
conduct of the English Protestants of this day, though with less 
cause in respect to the revival of the ancient than the origin of the 
new creeds, if Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and other ancient 


* Hallam's Constitutional History, v. i. c. 2. 
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Catholic shrines and abbeys were now attempted to be recov- 
ered by the Catholics, to whom they belong, or to be seized by 
some new sect; or what would be the feelings of the Episco- 
palians of New York City in our day if Trinity Church were to 
be seized by the evolutionists or by the Latter-Day Saints. 

I ask a careful perusal of the following remarkable passage 
from Lecky’s Rationalism in Europe : 


“Catholicism,” he writes, “was an ancient church. She had gained 
a great part of her influence by vast services to mankind. She rest- 
ed avowedly upon the principle of authority. She was defending her- 
self against aggression and innovation. That a church so circumstanced 
should endeavor to stifle in blood every aspiration towards a purer system 
was indeed a fearful crime, but it was acrime not altogether unnatural. 
She might point to the priceless blessings she had bestowed upon human- 
ity, to the slavery she had destroyed, to the civilization she had founded, 
to the many generations she had led with honor to the grave. She might 
show how completely her doctrines were interwoven with the whole so- 
cial system, how fearful would be the convulsion if they were destroyed, 
and how absolutely incompatible they were with the acknowledgment of 
private judgment. These considerations would not make her blameless, but 
they would at least palliate her guilt. But what shall we say of a church 
that was but a thing of yesterday ; a church that had as yet no services to 
show, no claims upon the gratitude of mankind; a church that was by pro- 
fession the creature of private judgment, and was in reality generated 
by the intrigues of a corrupt court, which nevertheless suppressed by 
force a worship that multitudesdeemed necessary to their salvation, and 
by all her organs, and with all her energies, persecuted those who clung 
to the religion of their fathers? What shall we say of a religion which 
composed at most but a fourth part of the Christian world, and which the 
first explosion of private judgment had shivered into countless sects, which 
was nevertheless so pervaded by the spirit of dogmatism that each of these 
sects asserted its distinctives with the same confidence, and persecuted 
with the same unhesitating violence, as a church that was venerable with 
the homage of more than twelve centuries? What shall we say of men who, 
in the name of religious liberty, deluged their land with blood, trampled 
on the very first principles of patriotism, calling in strangers to their as- 
sistance and openly rejoicing in the disasters of their country, and who, 
when they at last attained their object, immediately established a religious 
tyranny as absolute as that which they subverted? These were the at- 
titudes which, for more than a century, Protestantism uniformly presented ; 
and so strong and so general was its intolerance that for some time it 
may, I believe, be truly said that there were more instances of partial tole- 
ration being advocated by Roman Catholics than by orthodox Protestants. 
. .. Hépital and Lord Baltimore, the Catholic founder of Maryland, were 
the two first legislators who uniformly upheld religious liberty when in 
power; and Maryland continued the solitary refuge for the oppressed of 
every Christian sect till the Puritans succeeded in subverting the Catholic 
rule, when they basely enacted the whole penal code against those who 
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had so nobly and so generously received them. But among the Protes- 
tants it may, I believe, be safely affirmed that there was no example of the 
consistent advocacy or practice of toleration in the sixteenth century that 
was not virulently and generally denounced by all sections of the clergy. and 
scarcely any till the middle of the seventeenth century. . . . Nothing can 
‘be more erroneous than to represent it [persecution] as merely a weapon 
which was employed in a moment of conflict, or as an outburst of natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning observance of an old tradition. Perse- 
cution among the early Protestants was a distinct and definite doctrine 
digested into elaborate treatises, indissolubly connected with a large por- 
tion of the received theology, developed by the most enlightened and far- 
seeing theologians, and enforced against the most inoffensive as against 
the most formidable sects. It was the doctrine of the palmiest days of 
Protestantism. It: was taught by those who are justly esteemed the great- 
est of its leaders. It was manifested most clearly in those classes which 
were most deeply imbued with its dogmatic teaching.” 





ST. CECILIA’S BRIDAL. 


“ SHOW me the angel, thy unseen defender, 
If such in very truth is by thy side; 

I ask no more!” Cecilia’s bridegroom cried. 
But softly she, with glance severely tender : 
“ Thine eyes, Valerian, cannot bear his splendor. 
Go: seek our priests that in Rome’s caverns hide; 
When thou returnest, changed and sanctified, 
Perchance that awful glory he will render.” 

He comes again, and lo! no vision chilling 
Stands, sword in hand, to greet the neophyte. 
Strange, subtle fragrance all the room is filling, 

A gracious spirit waits with garlands bright, 
And fair Cecilia kneels, no more unwilling, 
To pledge with him a mystic heavenly plight. 



























SOLITARY ISLAND. 


SOLITARY ISLAND. 
PART THIRD. 


CHAPTER V.—Continued. 


THE resemblance between Paul and Florian has been spoken 
of rarely during the course of the story, although it was a 
notable circumstance with their acquaintances. .At first sight 
the more delicate physique and lighter complexion of the poet 
did not make the likeness striking or impressive, but on acquaint- 
ance it increased forcibly, and the invariable question was, Are 
they brothers or relatives? When Florian saw for the first time 
the features of his supposed father, the prince in the count’s por- 
traits, he was struck by their remarkable likeness to Paul Ros- 
siter. Of this fact he said nothing to the count until that gentle- 
man had been satisfied as to his identity with the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace. When they had returned to New York, and he 
was one day at the count’s residence, he asked to see the portrait 
of the Russian prince.once more. “ There is a young gentleman 
at Madame Lynch’s,” said he, “ who looks more like this picture 
than Ido. He has the prince’s eyes and hair, which I have not.” 

‘But you have the soul of the prince in your face,” said the 
count shrewdly, ‘‘ which he has not.” 

“Then you know of his existence?” said Florian. 

“T heard of it yesterday,” the count replied indifferently, 
“and I was about to ask you for an introduction. I have a pre- 
sentiment that the son of the exiled prince will be found in either 
of you.” 

“What! have you not gotten over your infatuation in my 
regard? Were you not satisfied with the Wallace credentials?” 

“Highly satisfied! But I spoke only of a presentiment.” 

“When I first saw this portrait,” said Florian, “1 said to 
myself, This is the poet—for he is a poet, you know. But [ 
thought it best to settle my own claims first, as I had a secret 
hope that I might be the princely child you sought.” 

“Ah!” said the count, “ you are eager for assassination.” 

“Pshaw!” said Florian, ‘‘ wouldn’t the Prince of Moscow 
prefer buying me off to running the risk of having a crime laid 
to his charge?” 
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“Yes,” said Vladimir; “but he has an idea you could not be 
bought. You Americans have such a greed for titles.” 

“For our own,” said Florian, “not for yours. I would sell 
my princeship for a reasonable sum, and buy a governorship here, 
which would be more to me than anything beneath a European 
kingdom. Will you call onthe poet? And if so, what will be 
your plan of action.” 

“T shall call on him and frankly state the reason of the visit.” 

And so it happened that Paul received Florian’s card the 
same evening and was introduced to the count. After some de- 
sultory conversation Vladimir broached the object of his visit 
and showed the portraits to Paul. 

“It is a very good picture of me,” said the poet coolly, “ but 
it can be no more than an accidental resemblance.” 

“ Would you have any objections,” the count politely asked, 
“to give me means of satisfying my employer by documentary 
evidence that you are not the man he seeks?” 

“T have been through the mill,” said Florian, “and I can do 
the count the justice of saying that his conduct has been that of a 
gentleman. For him your word is sufficient, but the Prince Louis 
must have something more.” 

“IT am afraid,” said Paul gravely, “ that the prince as well as 
the count must be content with my simple word. There is no- 
thing in my history which justifies the slightest hope that I can 
be the man. The past I prefer to leave undisturbed. I am sorry 
that I cannot oblige you.” 

There was some agitation in his manner, but his determina- 
tion was evident and the count could only express his regrets. 
Florian did not dare to hint in the count’s presence that a corps 
of detectives would probably be soon at work to lay bare the 
story of his life, and the conversation drifted in other channels 
until the poet took his leave. While his footsteps echoed in the 
hall there was a short silence and Florian looked curiously at the 
count. 

“ Rossiter’s conduct,” said he, “strengthens your case con- 
siderably.” 

“T don’t know,” the count answered dubiously. “ It may one 
way, and it may not another. He is sincere, and yet apprehends 
trouble from discovering himself. It does not matter—/for the 
present. Are you bound for Mrs. Merrion’s parlors to-might ?” 

“Of course. What could keep me away from that charming 
woman?” 

“Nothing save the dread of having to marry her. She is 
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happily situated in having so conservative a husband as Merrion. 
He can support with equanimity the rival attentions of a count 
and a Congressman.” 

“What a face you put on these matters!” said Florian in dis- 
pleasure. “It is not in America as in France. Here there are 
no lovers of married women, only admirers.” 

“Only admirers!” mimicked the count. “Is a husband any 
more? But stop! I will meet you there to-night. A change 
has come over petite madame; we shall discuss it. You seem to 
have gone far ahead of me in her esteem—I use an American 
word.” 

“You have no sincerity,” said Florian, “and she is beyond 
you.” 

“T have sincere admiration and esteem, and I am a sincere 
count. Is not that enough for you? But I see I am angering 
you. Au revoir. When you can come to the little games of 
chance let me know; and there is a great regret in my heart that 
you will not let me introduce to you some lady friends of mine.” 

“ Nonsense!” Florian said airily. “I have too much to do 
now, and I shall not add any acquaintances to my long list.” 

“Once more au revoir. You will soon come to your senses. 
Life is a bed of flowers, and we are the bees. Whatshall the bees 
do but sip the sweets? Eat, drink, and be merry.” 

He went out while he was reciting his favorite maxim of 
human philosophy with a smiling face and a gay air, and betook 
himself to his favorite haunts of pleasure. Going through the 
hall, Frances happened to meet him, and he bowed as he stood 
aside to let her pass, thinking, with sudden interest, that the 
young woman had a very beautiful face. 

“And of course she is in love with Florian,” he said; “they 
allare. Lucky man! And he does not know how to value his 
own luck or to use it.” 

The face haunted him somewhat, as a fresh and innocent face 
is apt to haunt men of his kind, and he carried back to his rooms 
a determination to know more of Frances. The gentleman whose 
peculiar features had already caused so much. disturbance in 
many places was waiting for him, and began to speak in a slow, 
sullen, dull way before greeting him. The conversation was in 
Russian. 

“ Have you found out something new about this young man ?” 

“Nothing,” said the count; “he is what he is and no more.” 

“He is the son of the Prince Paul,” said the other angrily ; 
“no one can deceive me. His name is Paul, is it not?” 
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“Yes, but he is not the man, I think. You were so certain 
about Wallace ; why have you changed ?”’ 

“Give me his native place. We are delaying too much. 
Give me his native place, and I will do it all ina day. Give me 
whatever you have found out about him, and hasten.” 

The count silently and contemptuously lit a cigar and sat 
down comfortably under a most malignant glare from the man’s 
eyes. 

“ My dear Nicholas,” said he blandly, “ you are too quick and 
too impertinent. I found out nothing concerning this prince- 
ling, save that he had nothing to tell. You will have to be- 
gin from the beginning ”—Nicholas made a gesture of despair 
—‘“ but you are sharp, you are unwearied, you are devoted, and 
you will find it all soon enough.” 

“What do you think of him?” said Nicholas. 

“] think nothing,” said the count; “it lies between these 
two—” 

“ Then this Paul is the man,” he interrupted. “I knew the fa- 
ther—I knew them all, father and son. There is a quick way to 
settle the matter.” And he made a murderous gesture with his 
arm and looked inquiringly to the count. 

“Too fast,” the count replied, shaking his head ; “ that trick is 
too new in this country to be played safely, although if any 
one could do it cunningly you are that one. No, my Nicholas, 
you must be more careful of your master’s character. He relies 
on you chiefly. There must be no blood cast on his honorable 
name.” 

“There are ways of killing without shedding blood,” said 
Nicholas—“ without steel or rope—if I might try.” 

The count pretended not to hear him and went off into an 
inner room, while with an evil smile the man departed to execute 
his mission. He was very well fitted to perform the task of fer- 
reting out Paul’s antecedents, and still better adapted for such 
delicate work as assassination; but the count’s word was law to 
him, and he dared not act against his wishes. His hint about de- 
stroying life without bloodshed the count did not actually reject. 
Vladimir satisfied his sense of honor with the reflection that in 
turning his back on the man he had turned his back on the pro- 
position, but had he sincerely questioned his own heart he would 
be compelled to denounce himself as an associate of a murderer. 
Florian and he met at Mrs. Merrion’s that evening, where a 
great crowd was assembled to enjoy the opening services in the 
religion of fashionable life. The first incense to the goddess of 
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fashion usually ascended from Barbara's altars, and the worship- 
pers were legion. The lady herself, in a more subdued costume 
and with a less pronounced manner than usual, received her as- 
tonished admirers with none of the old sauciness. <A gentle self- 
control was visible in her manner and sat very sweetly upon 
her. 

“ What do you think of it?” said the count moodily, as he met 
Florian examining her appearance from a distance. 

“It wiil do for a time,” Florian answered carelessly ; “it has 
made a sensation already, which is sufficient for madame. And I 
must say it becomes her, and pleases her husband much.” 

“ That is the worst of it,” said the count: “ when he is delight- 
ed it will surely last. I thought it might bea freak, and | tried 
to break down the reserve behind which she is entrenched. All 
in vain. Her armor is perfect, and I begin to fear she is in 
earnest about something. Has she caught it from you?” 


“| think not,” said Florian. “ If she has, it certainly will not 
last. But it takes very well to-night, doesn’t it?” 
“With the crowd.” And the count groaned as he moved 


away. Florian came up to Barbara presently and engaged her’ 
in conversation. She was very cheerful, if not gay. 

“You look charming,” he began, but she interrupted him 
with a look of pain. 

“ Pray do not,” she said, and her lips quivered. “ You ought 
to understand me better. Do you not remember your last visit 
to the sea-shore ?” 

“Then you are near conversion,” he said; meaning to say, 
“You were in earnest,” but fearing to anger her. 

“Tl am converted,” she answered softly, and her fan went up 
to hide a few happy tears that fell suddenly from her eyes. 

“ And is conversion to take from us what we so loved before?” 
he said reprovingly. ‘Why so serious when your position 
demands all the old chic? The count is in despair, and so am I. 
But I know our faith better than to suppose it demands from 
you so utter a renunciation of self. What will your guests think, 
what will society say ?” 

“They seem to like it to-night,” she said, “and I can make 
the new manner as taking as the old. It is a more womanly 
manner, and such as your mother and sisters practised, I be- 
lieve.” 

He could not deny that, and cast about for another argument. 
“Ina short time I shall have need to consult you about my en- 
trance into the church,” she went on. “I would have mentioned 
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it to the count but that he is not a very good Catholic. I shall 
take him for my sponsor, perhaps, so that he may not utterly 
despair, and then, having a sort of responsibility concerning my 
spiritual welfare—” 

“Oh!” said Florian, when she finished the sentence with an 
arch smile, “ there is a glimpse of the good time when you were 
not spiritual. Do not lose it altogether.” 

‘What advice from a Catholic!” she cried with spirit. “ It is 
shameful, as my conduct was before to all the world.” 

“ And you mean to do penance now?” 

“ Perhaps; but you shall advise me. And tell me, how does 
your suit progress with Miss Lynch? Are you following 
whither your heart leads?” 

Overcome by a great and sudden wave of feeling, which 
seemed to be a compound of regret and longing, he answered 
tremblingly : 

“No, I am not following whither my heart leads; but we shall 
soon be married, | trust, when I[ have asked her.” 

And he rose abruptly, having already too long occupied her 
time. The count took his place, and when he saw them again 
she was laughing with something like the old vivacity, while the 
count looked happy and pleased. What made the place so sud- 
denly hateful,and his heart so heavy? Sickness of soul was a 
feeling he rarely suffered, and it acted on him like a stimulant. 
When he met the count again he said: “I am tired out. Let us 
off and spend a few hours at your friend’s entertaining resi- 
dence.” 

The count smiled wickedly. It was to a gambling institu- 
tion Florian alluded, and he must have been in a peculiar mood 
to feel the need of such excitement. They went off without 
making their adieux to Barbara, as it was still the height of the 
evening, and for a time Florian forgot his pain in the pleasure 
ofa game of cards. He lost a little money and won a little, and 
they drank considerably—enough to put a blush on the count’s 
face, while Florian’s, to the envy of his friend, still retained its 
natural color. After midnight he rose to go. He had come to 
himself and was not inclined to take further risks in so dangerous 
a place. 

“Let us go down and enjoy a cigar in the smoking-room,” 
said the count, “ and try a little more Medoc.” 

“ No,” said Florian coldly, “it is too near the parlor, and | 
have no anxiety to be drawn into the company of your friends. 
If you are not coming | must go alone.” 
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“ Good-night, then,” said the count as Florian went out. 

“ A cool hand,” remarked an acquaintance at hiselbow. ‘“ You 
will find it hard to get him into your way of doing things. That 
man is the future president of the United States.” 

“ A thoroughly good fellow,” replied the count, “ but a little 
prudish as yet. Heis getting over it, though. It was hard, in- 
deed, to get him here at all, harder still to get him playing, hard- 
est of all to get him drinking. But you see it has all been done, and 
the next step will be to the parlor. I have seen his kind before.” 
And the count might have added that he was one of the kind, 
and had fallen into hell just as he intended Florian should fall, by 
little and little. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE EBBING TIDE. 


BUSINESS matters began of a sudden to go very poorly with 
‘Paul. From the night on which his first comedy had been pre- 
sented in the boarding-house. parlors he had met with fair suc- 
cess in the dramatic world, but at that time fair success meant 
only steady employment for one or two or three theatres at the 
rate of twenty dollars a week during the season. On that sum 
he lived in his attic with comfort, but, for reasons which will pre- 
sently appear, did not save anything. His was a hand-to-mouth 
existence. He made nothing by his poetry. He could not 
produce it by the yard, and disdained to apprentice his muse to 
verse-carpentering. His chief annoyance was this want of re- 
serve money. What, if he fell sick suddenly? He would be 
entirely dependent on the charity of strangers. 

He had lately finished a drama after the old fashion which 
popular taste had demanded. For some weeks before he brought 
it to the manager that gentleman had been hinting obscurely at 
a coming change in the character of the plays produced at his 
theatre, but he had talked of such a change so often that Paul 
paid no attention to him. When he brought his new play for 
official inspection Mr. Aubrey read a few lines in a hasty way 
and with much clearing of his throat. 

“It will never do, Mr. Rossiter,” said he, tossing the manu- 
script back to him. “The new system requires an entirely 
different style of play—less extravagant, more sentimental ; less 
of fancy, more of poetry. It will never do, as you can easily 
understand.” 
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“Then your talk of change meant something,” said the poet, 
aghast at this rude blow of fortune. 

“Well, when a man talks,” said the manager stiffly, “I sup- 
pose he talks to a purpose.” 

“Except managers,” said Paul, with indignation. ‘“ Don’t 
attempt the professional rigmarole with me, Aubrey. Why 
didn’t you let me know at the beginning what kind of a play 
you needed? I could have written it as easily as this.” 

“T did let you know many times, and you just admitted | 
did.” 

‘See here—” began the angry poet, and then he stopped, for 
a sudden suspicion flashed on his mind. 

“ Your tones—” began the manager frigidly. 

“My tones are all right,” said Paul calmly; “ but what are you 
todo? The play now on cannot hold the boards much longer. 
Have you another of the sentimental-poetical stripe ready ?” 

“We have a very fine one, or rather three or four, to be pro- 
duced on alternate nights for the rest of the season.” 

“Which means, then, that you have no further need of my 
services.” 

“ Precisely,” said Manager Aubrey smilingly. 

“Confound you!” thought Paul, as he left the office with his 
play under his arm to seek another manager. . “ This is not likely 
to be the end of the trouble. All the theatres will be affected by 
this change. What a fool I was not to have seen it coming!” 

He conjectured very fairly as to the condition of the 
dramatic market. The change was universal, and his play was 
not indemand. Disgusted, he sold it toa Bowery manager for 
a trifle, and vowed that he would never write a drama again; 
but he returned home sick at heart and with a melancholy con- 
viction that the managers had conspired against him. His one 
profitable source of revenue was effectually cut off, and he knew 
it would be a task to find such another. Still, there was no need 
of starving, as had been the case with him formerly. The news- 
papers were available, and Peter would stand his friend in case 
of need. And Peter did so to an extraordinary degree, finding 
some hack-work that brought in an occasional dollar, and giv- 
ing the theatres such a lashing of criticism on the new style of 
plays as cost ‘them heavily to counteract. Peter interviewed 
them separately in his vigorous cut-and-dash manner, doing Paul 
more harm than good, but annoying managers considerably. 
With these services he ceased to benefit Paul, and the poet, after 
some years of moderate prosperity, descended again into the 
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depths from which a fortunate chance had raised him. But for 
one circumstance no one would have had reason to suspect the 
change of fortune. A number of poor families in the city were 
his clients. He had assisted them generously in many ways to 
eke out a living. Some enterprising boys he had helped in 
getting an education; perpetual invalids were dependent on his 
kindness for little necessaries; large families looked to him to 
keep their members decently clad and fed. They were not 
many, of course, but more than one individual with a moderate 
income is supposed to patronize. All these must share in his 
misfortune. He had to tell them of the change, and was com- 
forted by the tears and sympathy of the poor people, who 
thought more of his sufferings than of their own. 

It worried him so much for their sake, and he worked so hard 
in many ways and endured so much personal privation to make 
up to them what they had lost, that his physical powers soon 
began to lag under the strain. He grew pale, worn, and ner- 
vous, was seized with fits of despondency, and was more than 
usually startled by the sight of Nicholas’ face leering at him at 
all hours in many places. He was not more than two weeks in 
his new position when for some trivial reason he was discharg- 
ed. Peter stormed, of course, and got him another, which 
was as speedily lost in the same manner. Then Paul remained 
quietly within-doors and looked no more for places. Some 
malignant devil seemed to be pursuing him, and his fancy threw 
about the face of Nicholas a tragic glow which added much to 
his nervousness. Peter’s anxiety and mutterings drew madame’s 
attention to the matter. She took a kindly interest in the lonely 

_ poet, and was happy to be of service to him. One day she asked 
Peter the cause of the young man’s depression and _ ill-health. 

“Money, ma’am, or the want of it. Money, the root of all 
evil and all good—ye might as well say wan as the other, 
for the truth of either is wild. He has no work an’ can’t get 
any. Some villain’s belying him, but if ever I lay my hands on 
him I'll give him work to do in Hades instead of here. I got 
him three places, and they had him put out of ’em all. No 
wonder he’d be pale. They’ll murder him next, the contemp- 
tible scoundrels! ” 

“Does he write no more plays, Mr. Carter?” 

“They won’t take his plays. ‘We are about to change’” 
—mimicking the manager—“‘ we do zo¢ require any more of that 


kind; we wish a more sentimental, more poetical’—oh! may all 
the—” 
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“It looks queerly,” madame interrupted. “Could not Mr. 
Rossiter write the style of play they demanded ?” 

“ Ay, an’ something ten times better than the trash they’re 
giving now. Oh! I’ve exposed them; I’ve shook them to the 
foundations. I’d like to tear them limb from limb.” 

Madame took the first opportunity of calling on Paul to as- 
sure him of her sympathy and to promise him that she would use 
her influence in getting him a position; and Frances came up 
often with Peter and was very witty and quarrelsome for the 
purpose of raising his spirits. From these kindly visits Peter 
evolved a bright syllogism whose conclusion struck him with the 
force of a tornado. Madame and her daughter were about to 
take advantage of Paul’s weakness and arrange the long-deferred 
marriage of the young people. Paul’s noble sacrifices in behalf 
of the poor, his patient endurance of misfortune, his piety and 
beauty, had at length become irresistible in their influence over 
the girl’s heart. Now was the time to strike a telling blow in 
favor of his pet project. He waited a few days until madame 
had made herself conspicuous in Paul’s interest, until Frances 
had ministered his sad soul into cheerfulness, and then Peter’s 
diplomacy began to move about like the bull in the china-shop. 

“ How’s the b’y, girl?” said he to Frances as she came from 
the attic carrying a bowl. 

“ You were there this morning,” said Frances shortly, “and 
ought to know.” 

“T thought he might have had a change,” Peter answered in 
confusion. “ Ye can’t tell what might happen in a minute. He 
might be dead since ye left him—” 

“ What a thought!” cried Frances, shivering. “ Mr. Rossiter 
is not ill, sir; only low-spirited.” 

“ Just so—heart-sick.” And Peter tapped his breast patheti- 
cally. ‘I’ve seen b’ys like him, strong enough, hearty eaters, 
go off like a shot from heart-sickness. Ye mind young Seymour. 
His father had a fine house in the country, stoves blazing in every 
room—oh ! so warm an’ comfortable an’ home-like (an’ a mighty 
cold house it was ; I slept there one winter)—an’ he died of heart- 
sickness—” 

“T beg your pardon,” said she; “I thought it was a fever or 
congestion.” 

“ Mere expressions of the heart’s pain,” answered Peter loftily. 
“It’s a dangerous thing to have any foolin’ wid the heart. But 
that’s what the b’y has been doin’, an’ I’m afraid he’ll never do 
any good wan way or another unless he follows my advice. 
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_ His heart must be put on a solid basis of fragility.” Frances 
laughed. 

“ Now I know that you are ridiculing me,” said, she. 

“’Deed I’m not. I mean what I say. Frailty, thy name is 
woman, isn’t it? It wasa solid basis of frailty I meant. The 
. b’y’s in love, to make a short story. shorter, an’ in love wid a wo- 
man. D’ye see now what I mean by a solid basis?” 

“ Yes,” murmured Frances, beginning to tremble at a turn of 
the conversation which always resulted hurtfully to her. 

“JT think, too, the girl’s in love with him,” continued Peter. 
“*Why don’t you speak to her at wanst?’ says I. ‘I can’t, 
Peter,’ says he; ‘I’m afraid o’ rejection.’ ‘ Pshaw! man,’ says I, 
‘what do you care about all the females that ever lived? Is-a 
word of the English language to stay ye like a bullet? Non- 
sense! Dress in your best, drop on yer knees in front of her, an’ 
if she says no—’ ‘ That’s what’s killin’ me,’ says he; ‘if she said 
no, where would I be?’ ‘I'll get her answer for ye,’ says I. 
‘Let me do the askin’.’ ‘If ye’d be so kind, Peter,’ says he. 
‘Never fear,’ says I. An’ I think it’s the best thing to do, don’t 
you, Frank?” 

“I have nothing to do with the matter.” 

- “Just so. Ye’re not goin’? Well, see here,” said Peter, 
drawing his breath for a long plunge into the inevitable: “ ye’re 
the lady he’s in love with, an’ he’s anxious to know if ye’d marry 
him, me dear. I’m sure a sweeter b’y never lived—” 

“Stand aside, sir!” cried Frances with flushed face and quiv- 
ering lips and she passed haughtily out of sight. Peter stood 
riveted with amazement. This was not the game which he ex- 
pected his diplomatic bullet would bring down, and he was con- 
fused with terror and dismay. When this reached madame’s 
ears there would be no end of trouble. Better far that she should 
hear it from his own lips than from indignant and hysterical 
Frances. He hurried at once into madame’s presence and burst 
out with— 

“He’s dyin’, that b’y is dyin’, an’ ye have only yerselves to 
blame for it.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Rossiter?” said madame, terribly fright- 
ened. 

“Don’t get excited, ma’am. There’s no immediate harm done, 
but between ye ye are killin’ the b’y.” 

“Oh!” said madame, “ one of your freaks, I suppose.” 

“A woman of your years an’ experience,” said Peter, looking 
at her with uneasy glances, “ ought to be better able to get at 
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the bottom o’ things than ye are, instead o’ leavin’ such work to 
be done by yer boarders. There's no use breakin’ yer neck run- 
nin’ over the city to find out the cause o’ Paul’s illness, when it’s 
here in the house, as large as a young lady cah be.” 

Madame sat provokingly quiet awaiting the point of his elo- 
quence. 

“Can’t ye see that he’s in love with yer daughter?” said 
Peter angrily. 

“No,” said madame composedly ; “is he?” 

“ Nothin’ less than marryin’ her will cure him; an’ it’s a shame 
to have her waitin’ for the good pleasure of the man without a 
heart, with a real live poet wastin’ away in a garret because of 
her. He’d write beautiful verses for her all her life, while from 
the Congressman divil a thing else she’ll hear but dhry speeches 
an’ the like.” 

“ Did Mr. Rossiter tell you he was in love with Frances, and 
commission you to plead his cause for him?” 

“ Ay, that he did, ma’am; for no one ever stood his friend as 
well as Peter. When he was feelin’ bad over his own weakness 
who else would he choose? ‘ Never mind,’ says I, ‘I’ll let out the 
cause of it’; an’ he thanked me wid two tears in his eyes as big as 
potatiz. If there’s a heart in ye at all ye’ll see that he’s rescued 
from the grave by givin’ him Frances. She’s crazy after him, 
the poor girl.” 

“ Have you spoken of this to others?” said madame icily. 

“No; [ think not. I might have, but—” 

“If you ever do,” said madame, “it will be your ruin. My 
interest in Mr. Rossiter ceases from this instant, and he must de- 
part at once from this house. Such an insult to my daughter— 
such a poor, ungentlemanly return for all my kindness! It is 
shameful !” 

Peter walked out stupid from humiliation. He could not see 
what there was in a proposal of marriage to raise the ire of any 
woman, and he could account for the ill-success of his diplomacy 
only by the strength of madame’s. ambition to obtain a grand 
son-in-law. What was he to say to Paul, and how was he to say 
it ?>—for the poet must know of the matter at once. He bad drawn 
heavily on his imagination in supposing that Paul had ever said 
a word about marrying Frances or any other girl. Although he 
racked his brains carefully, he could not discover a peg on which 
to hang a defence of his own conduct. When some hours had 
been spent in the vain attempt he stole silently from the house 
and was neither seen nor heard in its precincts for a full week. 
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In the meantime the effects of his interference were direful. 
Madame and her daughter ceased to visit the attic, and Paul re- 
ceived the intimation that as soon as convenient madame would 
let the attic to a more desirable lodger. There was, of course, 
an instant demand for explanation. Paul, looking wofully pale 
and wretched, came down from his room and begged to know if 
this was of a piece with his other misfortunes. Madame ex- 
plained in a distant way, which set Paul laughing as he pictured 
to himself the manner in which Peter must have executed his 
self-imposed task. He declared earnestly that he had never 
spoken of such a thing even in jest, and had no deeper regard for 
Frances than he had for herself. It pained him to see that, while 
madame accepted his declaration, she did not withdraw her note 
nor drop the unusual coldness of her manner, while his request to 
apologize to Frances was politely ignored. . 

He returned to his room weighed down with sadness, but 
outwardly cheerful. One must carry his cross with a good 
heart. His possessions were few and his wardrobe limited. He 
packed up a few articles that evening, locked the aoor and gave 
the key to the servant, with instructions to have the furniture 
sold and the money given to madame. He had tried vainly to 
see Peter. On a chilly but clear night in early spring he went 
out into the streets of New York almost a beggar, as he had once 
entered the city, having no place to lay his head, entirely bereft 
of friends save among the poor, sad and downcast, but still full 
of the hope which had always been his chief capital. He had 
enough money to assist him in carrying out his designs. He 
needed change of scene and rest, and he had decided that a few 
months spent in the country districts, travelling as only the im- 
pecunious know how to travel, out in the open air, among the 
mountains and lakes of the north, would once more set him in 
trim for the battle of life. He was not altogether cast down, 
and had no fashionable suicidal tendencies, nor even a very 
natural longing for death. There were many pleasant incidents 
ahead of him which, with the bracing air of night, gave his blood 
a new energy of flow and his pulse a gentle acceleration. 

Such a wail as rent the air when Peter ventured to return and 
learned the story of his friend’s departure was never before heard 
in the silence of the boarding-house. When the servant had 
informed the ladies of Paul’s queer manner and mysterious de- 
parture they fell into an excessive trouble of mind. Suicides 
were not rare, and a young man weak from illness, bowed to the 
ground by a series of misfortunes, was apt to be unsettled in his 
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mind and to find a dangerous fascination in the water. There 
was some hope in recalling Paul’s strength of character and re- 
ligious instincts, but still the ladies wept secretly over their un- 
intentional harshness. The effect on Peter of the poet’s depar- 
ture was marvellous. He confessed to his own fictions, and thus 
established Paul’s innocence of even a thought derogatory to 
Frances ; he accused himself with tears of being the destroyer of 
his “ b’y ”; he swore that he would never rest until he had found 
him, alive or dead ; and he added a secret oath that Florian Wal- 
lace would never claim Frances as his bride. Nothing less than 
a threat to cut down his allowance could put an end to his public 
lamentations. Thenceforward during all that spring and summer 
Peter was like a monomaniac in his search after the poet. He 
went about with that one idea uppermost in his mind. He made 
it a point to call at stated times on those who had discharged 
Paul from their service, and on the managers who had treated 
him so managerially, and to abuse them. Nevertheless there 
was no trace of the young man, nor did Peter cease to inquire 
after him. 

Paul took a northward train, after he had stepped into the 
Bowery theatre and spent an hour witnessing a representation 
of his own rejected play, and near morning was landed at a 
pretty village half-way up the Hudson. It was not a pleasant 
hour for entering a town, the air being chilly and the sun still 
in bed along with the villagers. Officials were sleepy and im- 
polite, and the silent, echoing streets, the ghostly spires and 
eminences, had a heavy influence on a heavy heart. - The bells of 
a distant convent were ringing, and, smiting softly on his ear, 
brought a flush to his pale cheek. He turned his steps towards 
the sound, knowing that by the time he had walked the two miles 
of distance leisurely the morning Mass would be celebrating and 
he could enter the chapel unnoticed with other worshippers. 
His thoughts went back to that happier time when Ruth’s face 
had first stirred in him those aspirations and fancies so sweet in 
their passing. It had been many months since she stood in the 
world. She was hiding in the convent whose bells brought 
the blood to his cheek and quickened his unconscious step. 
What she was doing there he had never heard; why he was visit- 
ing the place he had not asked himself, but a vague longing to 
see her again and to learn something definite of one who had 
unconsciously filled a large space in his life urged him on. He 
knew that she thought of him with gratitude. He had been 
the first to open her eyes to her real position, and she felt that 
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whatever of happiness her new life had given her was owing in 
fair measure to him. 

He was very weak when he arrived at the chapel. The priest 
saying Mass was the only person visible in the sanctuary, on 
each side of which were deep recesses where the nuns sat unseen 
during the sacrifice, and only the voices of the singers told of 
their presence. He was sad as well as weak, and, as any man 
will do in God's single presence when bowed down with sickness 
and affliction, he wept a little. Life seemed so utterly cheerless 
at that moment, he was so lonely in the wide world, and one of 
its best and dearest and most desired was so near and yet so far 
from him! 

It was a very interesting face which presented itself at the 
convent before noon and inquired for the mother-superior; so 
the lay sister thought as she ushered Paul into the parlor, his 
face was so pale, so sorrowful, so chastened. Mother-superior 
was also impressed by it as her visitor, in a nervous but gentle- 
manly way, began to speak. 

“Some years ago,” he said, “a lady friend of mine came here 
to reside. She was a Miss Pendleton, a Protestant, who had 
leanings towards the faith. I have heard so little of her since 
that time that I am anxious to know what has become of her.” 

“Miss Pendleton,” said the mother-superior, smiling, “ is now 
Sister St. Clare, a novice in our order. She has been a Catholic 
almost since her arrival, but until a year ago did not consider that 
she had a vocation for the religious life.” 

“ She is well, I trust, and happy?” 

“Very well indeed, and apparently content and cheerful.” 

He was longing to ask permission to see her, but knew that it 
was against the rules. 

“Will you oblige me”—handing her his card—“ by giving 
Sister St. Clare my kind regards and best wishes, and asking her 
prayers for one who has great need of them. I am glad to know 
she has found rest. Some day when she is professed I may be 
able to call on her.” 

He went away sadder but pleased at the good-fortune which 
had come toa noble soul. All day long he haunted the grounds, 
sketching the buildings and looking with moist eyes towards that- 
part where the novices spent their leisure hours. Insensibly his 
thoughts strayed away into dreamland, and he began to draw on 
a bit of bristol-board the outlines of Ruth’s face as he had seen 
it last, very troubled, yet shining with the light of a new-born 
grace. He looked at his finished work, grief-stricken yet patient. 
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Was he never to whisper into her ears the secret of his heart? 
Never. For Another more noble than he had claimed her, and he 
could but write around the chill outline his name and hers inter- 
twined, with the words, “I love you,” twisted about in every 
fashion. The sun rose hot and red in the noon-day sky, and hun- 
ger drove him to the village. He left the bit of bristol-board in 
the convent grounds, nor did he miss it until the next morning 
when he was many a mile from the place. He would have re- 
turned for it on the instant but that he remembered the rain- 
storm of the preceding night. The sketch lying six hours in the 
rain would now be a mass of unsightly pulp. 

What a dreary heart he carried away with him! He had no 
fixed plans for his journey. He went wherever fancy and cir- 
cumstances led him, and wandered for months by the Hudson, on 
the shores of Lake George and Lake Champlain, along the St. 
Lawrence, and among the Thousand Islands—places little fre- 
quented in those days. His arrival at Clayburg was pure acci- 
dent, but once there he woke to sudden interest in Ruth’s home. 


He had not improved much in his open-air trampings.. Whether’ 


his heavy heart retarded recovery, neutralizing the effect of 
change of scene, fresh air and exercise, or his carelessness led 
him into fresh disorders, the day at least which found him look- 
ing on Clayburg from the’top of the island described in the 
opening chapter was a day of special physical misery to him. 
He was still pale and thin, and his movements slow and uncertain, 
and any emotion sent the tears to his eyes and sobs to his throat 
like a child. 

And this was the village where she had lived and grown to 
a sweet womanhood! How pretty its spires looked in the morn- 
ing sun, and how fresh the wind which blew from it to him! 
The thoughts which the scene aroused troubled him like pain. 
He sat, under the shade of the stunted tree with his eyes fixed 
gloomily on the water, and wondered when his present self was 
toend. He was depressed enough to wish that it would find its 
conclusion here. She was lost to him for ever, and he would rest 
among the scenes which she had loved. How very unpoetic and 
undesirable death is when actually present the poet discovered 
after that last reflection ; for as he sat a man silently rose from the 
opposite side of the rock and walked unheard to Paul’s side, where 
he stood for one moment looking about him to see that no one 
was near. He carried a short stick, which he laid skilfully and 
murderously on Paul’s head. The poet looked in a dazed way 
and recognized with a shiver the evil face which had so often 
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haunted him. Was he dreaming again? He saw it through a 
thick haze which gathered suddenly over his senses, and his 
feeble effort to save himself resulted in a misstep which sent him 
headlong into the water. The shock of falling twenty feet into 
the cold water sharply awoke his senses, and all at once he was 
conscious that life was a precious thing, and that to lose it in this 
way was most ignoble and horrible. When he came to the 
surface he struck out for the rock and found a kindly 
hand outstretched to him. Scott stood there, all sympathy 
and wonder. 

“You were sleepin’, I reckon,” said he. “ Tumbled clean from 
the top?” 

“No,” said Paul; “I was knocked off by a man with a heavy 
stick. I must have a mark on my head.” 

There certainly was a mark, but the hermit decided it had 
been obtained in the fall. 

“T han’t seen no one about here, an’ the spot’s too small to 
hide any one. ’Twas a dear dream, anyhow.” 

Paul ran up the steps to the summit and excitedly called the 
hermit to his side. Both saw a man pulling rapidly behind a 
distant island, and Scott made out:a face which puzzled him. 

“ Light hair,” said Paul, “ and queer face.” 

“ The very same,” Scott replied with a growl; “ an’ he’s been 
here afore. You had a close shave. Has he anything agin 
you?” 

“T suppose so,” said Paul gloomily, “although I do rot know 
him or why he should wish my death. Iam not rich. I have no 
relatives. I stand in nobody’s way. But the world gets a spite 
against a man sometimes, and no misfortune but takes a whack 
at him.” 

The sigh which followed the words told the poet's story very 
plainly, and Scott studied his pale face with attentive interest. 
He somewhat resembled Florian. Usually the hermit left stran- 
gers to themselves as speedily as possible. 

“T don’t think misfortin’ is always to blame,” said he. “ When 
sorrows begin to knock a man down it’s part of his nature that he 
should knock down in turn. If he doesn’t he must expect a 
kickin’ as well. I dunno but he deserves it.” 

Paul looked up in surprise, and for the first time surveyed his 
companion. He saw nothing, however, to astonish him, but the 
words of the hermit rang in his ear pleasantly. 

“Easy to talk,” said he, ‘“‘ but cleverly said. It is like meet- 
ing a friend to hear such words; and I have no friends.” 
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“ None?” said the other, distrustfully. “A man must have - 
done some pretty mean things to git like that.” 

“Perhaps the meanest thing I did was to run away from mis- 
fortune instead of facing it and letting it do its worst. The 
friends I had God took from me for a good purpose which I 
have been slow to acknowledge. Never mind. I will go back 
to New York soon. I thought I was dying; that my tide of 
fortune, not taken at the full, was ebbing. It wasa mistake. I 
shall return, no doubt.” 

“ A man sometimes runs too far,” was drily said, “to make 
gittin’ back safe or necessary. Find a good battle-ground here, 
an’ wait for your enemies.” 

Paul looked at him a long time in silent thought, and then at 
the scene around him. 

“ What do you do for a living?” 

“ Fish, hunt, plough for myself an’ no other. I live alone 
among these islands, an’ when I’ve done prayin’ for myself I 
give some time to thinkin’ of my brothers in the world. I never 
tolerate company. It doesn’t pay; it brings misfortun’.” 

He had seen a purpose in Paul’s eye and question, and thus 
attempted to destroy it, starting down the steps to his canoe; but 
the poet caught him and held him, looking into his face with a 
fixed, earnest look not without a suspicion of wildness. 

“I must go with you,” he said, “for I know you now. Flo. 
rian often spoke of you. In old times those sick of the world 
came to men like you for help and consolation. I am sick of it. 
You must take me with you. You will bear half my troubles.” 

“ You’re a little crazy,” said Scott. “I have nothing to do 
with your kind.” And he laughed at the man’s feeble grip. 

“Nothing?” repeated Paul, following him to the canoe. 
“You have nothing to do with such as 1? Why, it was just 
such a sorrow as mine, perhaps, which drove you to this soli- 
tude. Let me be your disciple. We are alike in many ways.” 

The hermit looked at him again sharply. 

“ Are you in earnest?” he said coldly. “If so,come. Put 
in practice the first rule of this place—silence.”’ 

Wordless the poet entered the canoe, and the prow was 
turned towards Eel Bay. Paul hardly knew what he was doing 
or saying. Since he had been knocked from the rock ideas and 
scenes had removed themselves from him into a golden mist, 
and his own voice sounded to him like one speaking afar off. 
He saw the glowing skies and the green shores as if they were 
_ a vision, and thought of Ruth as the great princess of the region, 
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‘ .whom he dared not approach except as a slave. And _ all 


through the silent journey under the hot sun these rich fancies 
and unreal splendors grew in gorgeousness, until they were sud- 
denly swallowed up in darkness and oblivion. 

The hermit was not surprised but annoyed when his strange 
guest toppled backwards in the canoe and almost upset it ; but 
he was surprised when, after an hour’s effort to restore him to 
consciousness, the young man began to work in a convulsion: 
the cold sweat gathered on his forehead, and his blue eyes 
opened and fixed themselves on nothing. An involuntary sob 
escaped the hermit. 

“ Dyin’,” he muttered, as he hastened ashore with him, and 


’ 


then returned to the town for a doctor. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE CURSE OF PRINT—A LAY-SERMON. 


IT is not more than half a dozen decades since the curse ac- 
companying the useful invention of distilling alcohol from fruits 
and grains first manifested alarming magnitude. We have now 
fairly entered an era in which the evils arising from the abuse 
of the invention of printing promise to assume proportions be- 
side which the evils of drink will appear insignificant. 

The church of God on earth is the Church Miiitant. From 
the beginning unto the end her mission is to fight: to wage un- 
ceasing war against the powers of evil. She hopes to go on 
adding victory to victory, and she knows that at the last the 
Enemy shall not prevail against her. But to the very last the 
battle must be kept up—an unresting battle, in which there can 
be no slumbering in tents, in which no truces may be held. If 
for a moment vigilance be‘relaxed the watchful Enemy ad- 
vances. 

To maintain this warfare the Church Militant must have 
weapons. With every age new weapons are invented and new 
methods of levying war. The Fighting Church must be the 
first to seize on the new arms and equip her troops with them ; 


.must be ever planning to invent them herself and to devise new 


systems of attack and defence. 
On the fairest field on which she ever fought a battle the 
church finds herself to-day in a terrible predicament. A new 
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weapon of tremendous power has been invented. The enemy 
has possessed himself of it; to a man he has armed his forces 
with the latest developments and improvements of it; his am- 
munition is piled behind him mountain-high, and with the new 
weapon he is blazing away into the ranks of the faithful. Zhe 
church is not armed with the new weapon. A gun or two of the 
new kind, perhaps; a few antiquated and rusty pieces of ord- 
nance ; a lean band of skilled gunners to man them; and a woe- 
ful scarcity of ammunition in the chest—that is all the church 
has to meet this latest onset of the foe. 

The new weapon is the periodical and newspaper Press. The 
fair field of battle is America. The most powerful disseminator 
of truth or falsehood ever known is almost altogether in hands by 
which it will be used to disseminate only falsehood. Every day 
—we repeat it, every day—the press of the enemy has been 
multiplying at a rate and in a volume that take the breath away 
to contemplate. But the press of the church in America stands 
almost where it was twenty years ago. 

The evil that has been already wrought by this disproportion 
is incalculable. The evil that will be done if this disproportion 
increases, as it is bound to do unless checked, will be greater 
than the evil arising from any one artificial cause of evil with 
which the church has ever had to deal. 


I. 


In the United States to-day there is not one Catholic news- 
paper or periodical supported as it might and ought to be. 
There are not half a dozen receiving more support than suffices 
to keep their editors from starving. But we boast nine million 
Catholics in the United States.. Are those nine millions wise 
students who look upon periodical literature as a distraction to 
graver studies? ... Well, then, are they all illiterate? No; 
there is hardly a man or woman or child above ten years of them 
who cannot read, and who does not read with more or less avid- 
ity. What do they read? Hereis the question for which we 
would bespeak consideration. 

They do not read Catholic books. The reports of the Ca 
tholic publishers as to the amount of books sold to the Catho- 
lic laity tell a painful story. They do not read healthy lite- 
rature of any kind. It is needless to prove the point; we all, 
know it. But what we do not realize is the nature of the sub- 
stitute that has taken the place of good literature, and the ex- 
tent to which it is had recourse to. 
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People now read more than ever they did, and more peo- 
ple read. Every man every day reads something. The amount 
of reading done by a single individual in twelve months is 
enormous. Night and day the presses are working, turning 
out cataracts of “reading-matter” (a happy phrase): books on 
all subjects, pamphlets, reviews, magazines, weekly and daily 
newspapers. It is all devoured, and the maw of the. public 
hungrily gasps for more: each week a greater quantity of read- 
ing-matter is printed than the week previous. Whether this 
universal habit of reading is intrinsically a blessing or not is a 
question we may waive for discussion ina sunnier hour. There 
are many things to be said in its favor, no doubt; but it is 
with the evil it does we are now concerned. Here it is, a great, 
evil-causing fact; let us look at it on the dark side. 

For one thing, it multiplies incalculably the difficulties of the 
church’s mission to save souls. 

To begin with the highest plane on which the evil operates, 
it is harder now than ever it was for the truths of reason and 
faith to get a hearing. Every sophist is publishing his sophis- 
tries. A din of commentators, speculators, investigators con- 
founds the seeker after light. For every utterance of the voice 
of Truth he hears a hundred shoutings from the Babel of Error. 
No wonder the moderner, overwhelmed by the tide of sound, 
in final disgust rejects a// spiritual thinking, and, living only for 
the moment, becomes a Care-nothing—the contribution of the 


‘latter quarter of the nineteenth century to epochal types. It is 


nearly thirty years since John Henry Newman, with his almost 
prophetic insight, pointed out the tendency of the epoch which 
had begun twenty years before his writing. “ What the steam- 
engine does with matter the printing-press is to do with mind,” 
he said in his /dea of a University; “it is to act mechanically, 
and the population is to be enlightened by the mere multiplica- 
tion and dissemination of volumes.” “I will tell you what has 
been the error of the past twenty years: not to load the student 
with a mass of undigested knowledge, but to force upon him so 
much that he has rejected a//.” The student of forty or fifty 
years ago is the full-aged man of the present generation. It is 
his son or his grandson who is the student of to-day; and the 
error that Dr. Newman deplored—the danger to the student— 
has been growing bigger and bigger. 

_ Behold our own country. Even a casual observer must 
notice the decay of spiritual earnestness, that has reached its 
most advanced stage here. In Calvin, John Knox, Anacharsis 
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Clootz, John Brown of Ossawatomie; in the eccentric creeds 
which used to summon followers about them in this new coun. 
try; in even most of the isms that have gone out of fashion, 
there was a spiritual earnestness which those whom they most 
offended or diverted were bound to acknowledge. They show- 
ed the recognition by man of a spiritual nature in him that had 
needs. What a spectacle is the man of the present hour who 
gives no more thought to his spiritual nature than if he were a 
quadruped! He goes about his “ business,” with his paltry am- 
bitions and his unlovely passions, seeking for dollars and the de- 
lights they bring, with no more ideas beyond them than the 
dog that prowls for bones and lays them up for future enjoy- 
ment. We have’ steadily descended until we have ceased to in- 
vent isms with a positive prefix. Agnosticism, “not to know,” is 
the religion of England; but here we have reached even a lower 
stage. The agnostic isa man who has at least tried to know, 
but who confesses failure. In America we do not even try to 
know; we don’t care. We are eaten up with the pride of life. 
We think our country and our age and ourselves the finest pro- 
ducts of creation (if there be such a thing as creation), and we do 
not want to know anything about any other place, people, or age. 
We live for the day and for our bodies; but it is not with the 
philosophic elegance of Epicurus, but with the rude appetite and 
glorious conceit of the hobbledehoy released from school with 
spending-money enough in his pocket to carry him tothe bad. Re- 
ligion is “effete” here, as we used to regard the monarchies of 
Europe. People who talk of God are old fogies whom we toler- 
ate with a kindly smile, as we do that benighted “old man,” our 
parent. 

From this, the uppermost plane on which we can view the 
operation of the evil, to the lowermost, the mental and moral 
debauchment of the population by the printing-press is startling. 
The reading of even the best class of daily newspapers, as it is 
now in vogue, isa harm. Every member of the average Ameri- 
can family who can read reads the daily paper. It is no longer 
a dissipation indulged in by the head of the family alone ; his 
wife and his unfortunate little boys and girls read it. We take 
up the Sunday edition of one of the foremost New York dailies. 
Among the headings occur the following: “A Pennsylvania 
sensation—Arrest of a mountaineer for criminal intimacy with 
his daughter”; “ Eloping with an heiress”; “ Queer courtship 
and marriage of a millionaire and a milliner” ; “ An indignant 
husband—murders his wife and paramour on their bed of sin” ; 
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“How a bankers’ clerk managed to enjoy the gay capitals of 
Europe at his employers’ expense” ; “Some of Brooklyn’s boy- 
burglars”; “‘ Two couples marry for fun—a roller-rink romance ” ; 
“A fastidious Chicago beauty, or three divorces in three 
months”; “A romance of crime—secret history of the Wilkes- 
Burns-Bixio gang of forgers—schemes by which banks were 
robbed and cheated—millions of booty.” The last item is con- 
sidered the most attractive in the whole paper, for four and a 
half columns of small type are given up to it, and special attention 
is called to its enticements in an editorial article. What a lit- 
any for the Lord’s day! Incest, adultery, prostitution, divorce, 
marriage-for-fun, successful embezzlement, “ romantic” and bril- 
liant thievery, sensational crime in which it is even permitted to 
boys to distinguish themselves, murder, suicide! Fagin, the Jew, 
in Oliver Twist, in order to harden his young pupils in crime and 
excite their professional ambitions, used to give them the Mew- 
gate Calendar to read. The Christian father in America acts the 
part of Fagin, the Jew, to his own children when he puts into their 
hands the daily newspaper. 

How many Christian fathers in America do this? Practically 
speaking, every one of them! The paper whose headings we 
quote from is one of the most reputable in New York. We 
have compared its news with that of all the reputable papers in 
the city of the same Sunday’s issue—the Sunday nearest to the 
date of our writing. All have the same news. The same cata- 
logue of moral horror is perused in every home in the city—in 
every home in the United States, we may say, for it is only in 
the purely local items that the news of the San Francisco paper 
differs from that of the New York paper. Not to speak of the 
boys, the independent, parent-tolerating boys, imagine the tender 
girl, just conscious of her womanhood, reading some of those 
items in her Sunday paper! Oh! will pristine innocence ever 
again be possible while the American newspaper flourishes as it 
does—for the young? . 

But these are the “respectable” journals which the most 
straight-backed of our Christians welcome to their homes. There 
are depths in the press lower and lower, as there are deeper and 
deeper pits, in hell. There are papers—and those have the big- 
gest circulations—whose design it is to take such news-items as 
the above, and such others as are too strong for the “ respect- 
able” papers to stomach (!),-and to dress them up in such a fashion 
that every feature calculated to rouse sensation is given exagge- 
rated prominence. If an occurrence offers a theme for lascivious 
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and suggestive description it is so described by hands which have 
the devil's cunning for such work. Crime is made fascinating, 
thrilling. No device is forgotten. Recently the artist’s pencil 
has reinforced the reporter’s, and voluptuous or ghastly sketches 
crown the descriptions in the letter-press; and, lest the actual 
news should not furnish themes enough, a sensational serial story 
is kept running. It is a veritable witches’ hell-broth, concocted 
in handsomely-furnishéd editorial rooms over-night : 


“ Finger of birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab; 
Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron 
For the ingredients of our cauldron!” 


Day after day not one but all of the worst passions of youths 
and adults of our population are thus excited, are kept in per- 
petual ferment, are never permitted to rest. Sure it will bea 
miracle if the poor souls in such harried bodies ever stand re- 
splendent before their Maker’s throne! <A paper of this class 
has the largest circulation of any daily paper in New York. It 
claims to circulate 190,000; it probably circulates 150,000. At 
least two people read each copy—300,000 people per day for one 
such paper! This paper has only sprung into being within the 
last two years; already numerous rivals vie with it both in New 
York and other cities. Another year may see a new “ phenome- 
nal success” marking a grade lower in the descent of morals and 
taste. 

So far these are still daily newspapers. They would probably 
answer, if accused, that they merely tell the Truth (with a big T) 
spicily, recording the good that is done as well as the evil. But 
there are weekly papers that make no such pretence, that openly 
avow that they exist but to emblazon infamy. They call them- 
selves “ police” papers. They are profusely illustrated, and their 
illustrations only profess to be there because they are immodest. 
The circulation of this class of papers is amazing. There is 
scarcely a barber’s shop in the city whose owner does not con- 
sider it to his interest to keep one or two of these papers to be- 
guile his customers withal while they are waiting to. be served. 
Boys may be seen gazing wide-eyed on these obscene prints. 

And as yet we have not spoken of the “ story-papers.” The 
story-papers are read more widely than any one class of papers in 
the United States. There are three story-papers in New York 
which boast a circulation of between 300,000 and 400,000 apiece. 
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This estimate hardly overshoots the mark: their proprietors are 
millionaires. There are dozens of such story-papers, only less 
opulent, in New York; and every large city in the Union pub- 
lishes its own story-papers. Almost everybody who reads the 
daily papers, and an immense class of people—country people— 
who do not read the daily papers, read the story-papers. What 
are the story-papers? They are simply budgets of the horrors 
which the newspapers delight to exploit manufactured into fic- 
tion. They constitute an appalling testimony to the debased 
tone of our population. Their themes are elopements, abduc- 
tions, seductions, concubinage, adultery, divorce—the sentiment 
of “ love”’ contorted to suit a sentimentalism the most dangerous 
into which the female mind has yet fallen; burglary, piracy, 
murder ; wealth suddenly won by beauty; the brilliant achieve- 
ments of forgers; dazzling detective work; the derring-do of boy- 
criminals and of the gangs of hoodlums who make our cities at 
night as perilous to the wayfarer as the lampless burgs of the 
middle ages. They are a wilderness of moral chaos and riot. 
Every class of their readers is specially catered to: “ Maud the Mil- 
liner, or from Counter to Coronet ”’ ; “ Chris the Car-Conductor ” ; 
“The Fay of the Factory”; ‘“ The Bloods of the Boulevard” ; 
“Old Sleuth, King of the Detectives”; “‘ The Boy-Detective” ; 
“Indian-Slayer, the Terror of the Territory ”; “Six-Shooter 
Dick”; “The Cowboy King”; “ The Boy-Buccaneer”; “ The 
River Thieves of Boston.” Even the ragged little newsboys are 
given a place of their own in this lurid pantheon. We saw the 
other day, prominently displayed on a Broadway news-stand, a 
dime novel whose front page had a picture (drawn by a skilled 
artist, too) of a newsboy in the act of announcing that he was 
“Cool Kit, the King of Kids, of Philamadelphia, Pa., and don’t 
you forget it.” Besides what appear in the weeklies, millions of 
such stories as these are circulated by “dime” and “ half-dime ” 
“libraries ’—an output entirely independent of the story-papers. 

Not to refer to the steady depravement of the mass who 
read this literature, its direct effect in producing overt delin- 
quency is attested to every day of the week. “Upon three 
lads arrested for highway robbery in Schuylkill County, this 
State,” says an earnest little pamphlet entitled Printed Poison, 
issued by Mr. Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia, “there were 


_ found four revolvers, a number of photographs of actresses, and 


several dime-novels. In one of our Philadelphia public-schools 
seven pistols were found in the possession of as many lads, whilst 
their stock of literature was made up ‘of considerably over one 
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hundred pernicious publications. The public were some months 
ago made acquainted with a Buffalo Bill organization among the 
lads of Milwaukee—a revelation which was stated to have 
alarmed the whole town and necessitated an increase of the 
police force. And only yesterday came a telegram from Read. 
ing telling of the arrest of several little law-breakers eight to 
ten years of age, and the further discovery of a gang of thirteen 
who had beén systematically robbing stores, factories, and 
dwellings. On the east side of the city of New York similar 
bands of youthful desperadoes are a constant menace to the 
holders of movable property within the circuit of their depre- 
dations. The current report of the Pennsylvania Society to 
Protect Children from Cruelty, referring to the evil effect of 
‘flash’ literature upon the young, says that ‘the officers of the 
society, in the prosecution of their work, have frequent occa- 
sion to notice the dreadful and pernicious influence of the cheap 
novels which abound in our midst.’” About eight years ago, 
when Pomeroy, the boy-murderer, confessed that his vicious 
career was largely due to the influence of the sensational stories 
he had read, the statement produced a sensation all over the 
country. But such testimonies have now grown so common 
that they fall unnoticed on our dulled ears. In the very Sunday 
papers from which we quoted the headings a little while ago 
appear two paragraphs. One is jocularly headed “An Indian 
Massacre Averted”’; it tells how two school-boys of fourteen, 
Harry Becker and Willie Weston, of Philadelphia, were found 
by a policeman on Brooklyn Bridge at half-past three in the 
morning; they had run away from home “to see the world”; 
in their pockets were found a revolver, pipes, tobacco, and eight 
dollars. It is significant in its own way that this episode is 
related by the newspaper in a facetious spirit. The other para- 
graph concerns “ An interesting gang of boy-burglars who have 
been operating in the neighborhood of Red Hook Point,” 
Brooklyn. It recounts some of their exploits, and tells of the 
capture of some of the leading members, whose names are (mark 
the names) Peter Farrell, Richard Cooly, John Denny, John 
Walsh, and Albert Herwood. It was stated some time ago, on 
the authority of the chaplain of Indiana State Prison, that “ of 
the one hundred and twenty convicts lately in the prison en- 
closure seventy-six per cent. attributed their downfall in great 
measure to the corrupting influence of vile and otherwise perni- 
cious literature which they had read.” 

Of the extent to which this literature is read it is positively 
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impossible to form an adequate conception. Numbers of daily 
newspapers—and between the newspaper which allows stories 
about every crime from incest to sodomy to appear in its col- 
umns, and the dime-novel, we scarcely see a difference of de- 
gree—have circulations of a hundred thousand, which means 
nearly twice that number of readers. No preacher, if he had 
lungs of iron, could make himself heard by two hundred thou- 
sand people. But the paper is not only read but re-read, and it 
tells its horrible stories Sunday and week-day three hundred 
and sixty-five times a year!" And there are the hordes of story- 
papers circulating millions after millions. And there are the 
dime “libraries.” And there are the twenty-cent novels and 
the fifty-cent novels. The imagination fails to grasp the mea- 
sure of this deluge of poison. What headway can an occasional 
viva voce mission in a parish make against this never-pausing, 
ever-increasing onpour? You cannot make a turn without 
seeing the poison at work. Enter a street-car going down-town 
in the morning: like snow-flakes are the papers before the eyes 
of the passengers. This “‘saleslady” is reading the Morning 
Journal. That well-dressed young man is d/asé of newspapers ; 
a flaring story-paper is in his hand. A telegraph-boy boards the 
car, not raising his head, as he slowly sinks into his seat, from 
the dime-novel which he carries folded small so as to be handily 
lugged out of his pocket on all occasions. See the factory-girl 
coming home from work with a group of her companions. She 
has read in her story-paper how Irene McCurdy was elevated 
from Macy’s counter to a mansion in Fifth Avenue through a 
“broker” falling in love with. her. Already is she ashamed of 
her honest labor ; when she leaves the factory-door she displays 
a bundle of books—as if she were coming from school! She 
wears a stylish bonnet which three weeks’ wages would scarcely 
pay for. In her pocket is a ticket for the ball of the Martin J. 
Maloney Association in Pythagoras Hall, where she will go. to- 
night in a splendid costume hired for the occasion, and look 
about for the possible broker whom she calculates on bringing 
to her feet by her ravishing waltz-step. She looks on divoree as 
rather fashionable ; she knows bow to avoid having children; 
and, if ever it becomes necessary, she will regard foeticide with 
an unruffled conscience. Hapless girl! if, weathering the dan- 
gers that beset her, she ever reaches the port of matrimony, 
what a future is before her, before her husband, but, above all, 
before her children! Aer mother had a warm faith and (if she 
could read) read only her prayer-book: she made her daughter 
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goto Mass. But in what manner will ske bring up her child 
whose only prayer-book is the story-paper? And consider the 
brother of such a girl. If not a hoodlum who beats his father 
and mother when they refuse him money for “the growler,” 
if he belong to a higher grade than the hoodlum, he is neverthe- 
less lost to the faith to all intents and purposes. Yet, to please 
the “old man,” he may be still good enough to goto Mass on 
Sundays, even though he gets there late and, the minute Mass is 
over, is off to Coney Island with his chowder-club, perusing the 
Morning Journal on the way.: But when he has a son growing 
up what is to become of 4im, and how is mother-church to reach 
him? 

There are some classes of the community of which it may 
safely be said as classes that they are exempt from the curse of 
drink. But there is no class of which it can be predicated that 
it is safe from the attacks of pernicious literature. There is no 
class nowadays but reads the news in the newspapers. Which 
evil does the greater harm—drink or print? | Print, we answer. 
Drink slays individuals; its responsibility is at once apparent— 
between cause and effect there is hardly any distance; it affords 
visible examples of its sinister power; many a child has grown 
up a teetotaler for life from witnessing the effects of drink in his 
home. Print is accompanied by no such qualifications. Its in- 
fluence is subtile, elusive; goes everywhere ; cannot be grasped 
and throttled. It is a slayer in disguise. This insidious foe is 
sapping the very foundations on which we are striving to build. 

If there is one sodality more than another that the church has 
special need of now, it is a sodality which would pledge its mem- 
bers to abstain from noxious reading. 


II. 


Whence is to come the remedy for this state of things? Who 
is to blame for the church being at this late hour unarmed 
for the new strife? All parties are to blame, and yet no one is 
to blame. None of us has as yet awakened to the magnitude 
and the urgency of the danger that besets us. Each can do 
something to avert it. The schools can doa great deal, parents 
may do much, and the Catholic press itself has much to amend. 
But neither one nor all of these can do what is needed to be 
‘done. It will take the whole forces of the church, alarmed into 
strenuous action, to crush this new evil. 

Already there are signs of the awakening. First come the 
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words of the pastoral of the Plenary Council calling attention to 
the force and frequency with which the providential mission of 
the Catholic press has been dweit upon by “ popes and prelates 
and distinguished Catholic writers.” Bishop Cosgrove preaches 
a sermon on the Catholic press and the class of reading which 
should be furnished for the Christian home, saying that “it de- 
pended upon the associates and the class of literature read what 
the child will be, and that he would blush with shame to have in 
his house the class of papers which he had seen in the parlors of 
Catholics.” At the Xavier Union dinner says the Rev. P. F. 
Dealy, S.J., in his speech: “We are eight or ten millions of 
Catholics in the United States, and if you consult our Catholic 
publishers their disclosures in regard to their efforts to encour- 
age Catholic literature will startle you.” 

There is one phenomenon to which the publishers of Catho- 
lic newspapers and periodicals are becoming case-hardened. A 
young man in deep mourning, with clothes of fashionable cut, 
presents himself. ‘ Is this,” he asks, “the office of [let us say]- 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD?” Being informed that it is, he asks: 
“How much, pray, does John O’Donovan, of So-and-so, owe?’” 
The bookkeeper finds that John O’Donovan is an old subscriber. 
The young man pays what is due, folds up his receipt, and says: 
“You are to stop the magazine, you know; father is dead.” 

Is it that the Catholic magazine or paper was only suited to 
the father and is not worthy of the son? This can hardly be. 
The pabulum of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD, for instance, is such 
as might attract any healthy-minded young man. His scholar- 
ship cannot be high enough to find it worthy of his disdain. It 
can hardly be so meagre but that he will find in THE CATHOLIC 
WorRLD that which he can understand, which will interest and 
refresh him, and allure him to the appreciation of higher things. 
If the testimony of the Holy Father, who has blessed the work 


of THe CaTHOLIC Wor LD; of the cardinal, the bishops and 


clergy of the United States, who not only bless it but give it 
their active co-operation; of the Catholic press, which is unani- 
mous in its praise; of the secular press, and even the press of its 
adversaries, which do not withhold their admiration—if such 
testimony be worth anything, then THE CATHOLIC WORLD does 
not merit the young man’s contempt. Scarce a number is issued 
that does not call from the non-Catholic and anti-Catholic press a 
sheaf of critical tributes; a paper like the /ndependent, ina re- 
view of a recent number, declaring some of its articles to be 
among “the best of all the magazines of the month.” If the 
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young man reads a sufficiently respectable daily paper he will be 
likely to find quotations from THE CATHOLIC WORLD among 
its literary reading. This is not said in an access of egotism, we 
pray it to be understood, but to emphasize the phenomenon of 
the young man who stops the Catholic periodical when his father 
dies. 

We can picture the father. He was a subscriber from the 
starting of the magazine. Twenty years ago he hailed its com- 
ing with delight as a brightener of his home and a guide and ally 
in the controversies that were forced upon him in his daily in- 
tercourse. He found his religion and his nationality looked upon 
with wonder in this new country. But the contests he had to 
face’ only did him good; they made his faith the livelier, and 
they reacted on his adversaries. This Irish Catholic, forced into 
a defence of his religion, even found himself making converts. 
The American people then regarded religion as an earnest con- 
cern; this plain, straightforward man with such unfaltering, 
militant faith set them a-thinking. With him is passing away 
one of the noblest types in the fabric of our Catholic-Ameri- 
can society. He brought the Catholic periodical into his family, 
fondly hoping his sons and daughters, when it came to their turn 
to be heads of families, would do likewise. But his sons and 
daughters probably never read the Catholic periodical. The 
word “Catholic” in the title frightened them off. The magazine 
is discontinued when he dies, and the young people are free to 
drift, degenerate, into.the whirlpools of Print. 

Now, the father received no education beyond an elementary 
grounding in the three R’s. The son has just passed through a 
Catholic college; he can still repeat by heart the greater part of 
his valedictory oration. If he practised any kind of Catholic 
reading there would be nothing to complain of. But he does 
not. He becomes a mere reader of newspapers or story-papers. 

It may be possible for our schools to adjust their curriculum 
so as to take cognizance of the fact that their pupils, when they 
leave their walls, are bound to become habitual readers of some-. 
thing. It may be possible to form in them a healthy taste for 
reading which would reject with nausea the pernicious stuff with 
which they will be assailed when they are released to the world. 
Literature may be taught in other ways than by catechism, ac- 
cording to which a pupil answers what he “thinks” of an au- 
thor he has never read; and English authors may be analyzed 
in other ways besides according to the principles of rhetoric. 
Pupils might be prepared to be supporters of the Catholic press 
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and shown how their duty and advantage lay in supporting it. 
It should not be a common thing for publishers of Catholic peri- 
odicals to receive letters like the following: “ Dear Sir: I am 
preparing an oration on ‘ The Catholic Church and Civil Liberty ’ 
for our commencement. I understand THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
from time to time had articles on this subject by Brownson, 
Hewit, Meline, and others. As THE CATHOLIC WORLD is not 
taken in the college nor by any of the students, I will thank you 
to send me the copies of the magazine containing such articles. 
Send bill, etc.” 

These remarks apply equally to the female academies. What 
does the pure young plant reared in the exotic atmosphere of the 
convent take for literary nourishment when she gets her freedom? 
She is too refined, perhaps, to relish the story-papers. But the 
novels she enjoys to her heart’s content. The cheap reprints of 
the English novels afford her a perpetual supply. Take a batch 
of the latest of these. The first, by a celebrated authoress, is a 
- story showing that to be idle and aristocratic are the only things 
worth living for. In the second a girl falls in love with a mar- 
ried man. The heroine of the third confesses that under certain 
circumstances she would set love above the Ten Commandments ; 
the book is full of scoffs at religion and religious people. The 
fourth is a story of a secret murder and a forged will. The 
fifth is vulgar and inane. The sixth is full of sensuous descrip- 
tions ; the heroine is a princess who does not love her husband, 
and who calls her children by him brats; an exquisite hero falls 
in love with her in a most refined way; a divorce is agreed on, 
but is rendered unnecessary by the husband being shot in a duel 
by another hero who is also in love with the heroine. Another 
novel, which is very fashionable, and which we saw recently in the 
hands of a Catholic lady, is a tirade against “the brutalizing in- 
fluence of marriage.” * Is the wealthy girl educated in a convent 
any better ofbas to the print she reads than the saleslady with 
her story-paper ? 

Catholic parents are much appealed to. But we fear a mis- 
take will be made if too much is expected from them. We have 
watched praiseworthy efforts to stimulate their Catholic pride, 
in the hope that that might impel them to place Catholic books 
on their tables and Catholic works of art on their drawing-room 
walls. -But that Catholic pride does not exist. This country, 


* This kind of literature comes to us from England, But we return the compliment, Ac- 
cording to a speaker at the recent English Conference on Public Morality, ‘‘ the worst literature 
for boys sold in England consists of reprints of American stories and of magazines imported 
from America,” 
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barren of tradition, is not like France or Italy, where evidences 
of the greatness and glory of the church overpower one at 
every turn, where a man cannot walk the streets without having 
a Catholic pride aroused in his breast, if none existed ‘there be. 
fore. If our people were really educated up to the idea that 
Madonnas of Raphael were something to be proud of, you might 
pique them with not displaying engravings or copies of Ma- 
donnas of Raphael. As it is, pictures on sacred subjects are 
associated in their minds with the daubs they see over the beds 
in tenement-houses. The idea of introducing these to brown- 
stone-front drawing-rooms! In their eyes Catholic books mean 
“pious” books. They only see in the display of such things a 
means of hurting the susceptibilities of their affable non-Catho- 
lic friends who never offend zhem with evidences of ¢hetr religion. 
At best, all a majority of our well-to-do Catholics are sure of is 
that their church is the true church; that it is not idolatry ; but 
that it is nevertheless not fashionable. And the motives of 
many a one in not obtruding his religion are similar to those of 
the nouveau riche who avoids allusion to the plebeian calling by 
which he made his money. American-born parents read the 
newspapers and the story-papers.as well as their children. It 
is acase of “ Quis custodiet custodes?” And the guardians, be- 
sides, cannot inspire respect for their authority. Respect for 
parents, or for elders, is a lost virtue in this country. When the 
young people grow up the old people are relegated to the back- 
parlors. The daughter has her own circle of friends, whom she 
receives alone. The son has a latch-key; he feels that he is in- 
finitely smarter than the “ old man,” who belongs to a by-gone 
age ; and he knows quite as much, for does not he, too, read the 
newspapers ? 

On the Catholic press, of course, will devolve the most im- 
portant portion of the work. It finds the people with an insati- 
able thirst for something to read." Its main task will be to take 
the place of the poisonous stuff that the people are now swal- 
lowing in such quantities. To do this.it must make an effort to 
capture the sympathies of the people, who must be brought to 
read the Catholic press in preference to the flash-press for the 
pleasure it gives, and not as a duty. The poison is a sweet dose: 
the antidote must take care not to taste too much like medicine. 
But the Catholic Press is in a deplorable dilemma. Since but 
one Catholic in forty subscribes to a Catholic publication, it is a 
miracle how Catholic publications keep out of the bankruptcy 
court. To meet the crisis the Catholic Press needs both money 
and men, and money and men are just the things it lacks. 
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KATHARINE. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Louris GIDDINGs and his wife were one night descending the 
Street of the Four Fountains after a day spent with the Lindsays. 
The great basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore was at their backs, 
its front bathed in pale light. They had lunched early in the 
studio, and then, after-a visit paid in common to the not distant 
ruins of the Coliseum, the party had as usual divided into cou- 
ples, the men going off to Via Margutta, with the intention of 
dropping in upon a compatriot or twe painting away for dear 
life in that ancient and shabby region, while their wives turned 
toward the cathedral of St. John of Lateran, where the prepara- 
tions for the approaching feast were fast nearing their comple- 
tion. They all met again at a dinner somewhat delayed by the 
late arrival of the gentlemen, and waited afterward for the moon 
to rise before separating. 

“There is the signal for our rendezvous with the Marlows 
and Miss Rawson,” said Katharine, getting up as its bosses shoul- 
dered into sight between the curtains. “Mr. Marlow said they 
would start from home at nine precisely, but Miss Rawson is 
more poetical, and told me to time myself by the arrival of the 
moon.in Mrs. Lindsay’s southeast window.” 

“ Their differences of opinion seem to be radical and chronic,” 
said her husband, glancing up at a clock on his right. 

“ Not altogether,” said Lindsay, with a shrug. “ Her faith in 
him as a painter is touchingly childish and implicit.” 

Mrs. Lindsay broke in—rather harshly for her, who spoke 
usually in a soft and rather measured tone—almost before he 
finished speaking. 

“Oh! that clock. It is one of our costly antiquities—not 
good for much except to look venerable and artistic. As a time- 
keeper it is mendacious to the last degree. I have a hideous 
little American black-walnut octagon in the next room which 
ticks in a distressing monotone, and which I hide away behind 
a screen, but which is of great service as a regulator for the rest 
of my timepieces. Maria’s guide is a safer one if you want to 
watch the effect of mingled moonlight and lamplight in the river, 
and yet reach home in time for Mrs. Giddings. She looks a little 
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tired already. Maria spent last evening with us,” she went on, 
arranging Katharine’s wraps about her with deft, kindly hands 
as she continued speaking, “and we accompanied her to your 
door, but I thought it was too late to enter. In fact, we drove 
back. Strolling about at night here is too apt to be a dangerous 
pastime for one to feel as free to indulge in it as one would at 
home. I have the greatest dread of Roman fever. They say it 
never gets out of your system when once it gets in.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Giddings, coming up to say good-night. 
‘“‘ A brigand or two, with stilettos, was the least our inexperience 
waited for after that preamble.” 

“Malaria is bad enough—quite as dangerous and a good deal 
more probable ; isn’t it, John?” 

“ At this hour it is too late for one and too early for the other. 
And I have spent a good deal of time here, off and on, without 
falling a prey to either.” 

“Yes; but your brother Frank carried the seeds of the fever 
to Montana with him, and died there of it in the end.”’ 

“That is beyond peradventure, I believe. My wife is a tho. 
roughly patriotic Roman, you see, Giddings. She will grant 
you anything you like as to malaria, but she puts no faith at all 
in the festive brigand, and is twice as enthusiastic as I am on the 
picturesque values of dirt.” 

“T was born in Rome, you know,” Mrs. Lindsay said, smiling 
into Katharine’s eyes as she kissed her at parting. 

“Was that intended as a statement of fact?” Giddings asked 
his wife as they were descending the hill. “I thought Mrs. Lind- 
say was a Bostonian.” 

Katharine came out of a little reverie. 

“So she was, but yet it represents a fact to hér, I think. She 
told me this afternoon that what had finally decided them to take 
a studio in this quarter, where hardly any foreigners come, was 
that they would be conveniently near to St. John of Lateran’s 
church. She was baptized in it nearly three years ago, and said 
it seemed to her that she had never really begun to live until 
then.” 

“ Rather a cheerful sentiment that for Lindsay, isn’t it?” 

“Tt belongs to such a different order of things, you know. If 
she was born in Boston she was married there also. And then 
Mr. Lindsay is a Catholic himself, and that she is thoroughly 
devoted to him must be plain to everybody. Don’t you like her 
very much?” 

“T find her charming, especially when one takes her in close 
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succession to Mrs. Marlow, or that pellet of animated quicksilver, 
your friend Miss Rawson. What has she been showing you this 
afternoon ?” 

“Herself chiefly. Not directly and intentionally, of course, but. 
I asked her a good many questions, because she interests me 
greatly, and is very direct and open, though she volunteers so 
little. But her face when she was in the church-was like a mir- 
ror. One saw all that it meant to her. And there are some 
things that it is easier to understand in that way than when one 
tries to look at them directly.” 

“ For example—? ” 

“ Well, the relics, for one thing. And then the way in which 
Christ is made the centre of a worship which is certainly divine 
adoration, but which keeps the fact that he was a real, veritable 
man constantly before the mind. We were watching the people 
go up the Scala Sancta on their knees, once this afternoon, and 
I felt certain that, if she had not hesitated about leaving me alone, 
she would have done as the others did. She explained it to me 
afterward.” 

“ And with what result?” ‘ 

“TI hardly know yet. One gets a realizing sense here of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, don’t you think? I told her that | 
had been always taught that Christ was God, but that here the 
whole burden of the story seemed to be that God became man. 
She answered that it was that which had made a Catholic of her. 
Christ had faded into a half-historical, half-mythical personage, 
in her mind, about whom there were a few apparently conflict- 
ing records, but who, for any special, lasting effect that he had 
wrought, seemed to be not vitally necessary to the religion which 
bore his name. She believed in God and in the immortality of 
her own soul, but said that, though she was an Episcopalian in 
outward fact, she was a Unitarian in reality. She had known 
no Catholics but Mr. Lindsay, and was never in one of their 
churches until she came here directly after they were married. 
What struck her most was what has struck me also—that here 
Christ lives, he is adored as God, he reigns as King, he is loved 
asman. She did not add this, but it touches me very nearly to 
see how he is surrounded in everybody’s mind by an ever-liv- 
ing, ever-growing throng of men and women, who have simply 
dropped their bodies like worn-out garments, and gone to live 
with him in a very near heaven, where they are not out of reach 
nor out of hearing. I find the invocation of saints, and the re- 
lics, the most natural things in the world; don’t you?” 
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“Well, as to the latter, I haven’t had the advantage yet of 
examining them with you and Mrs. Lindsay. Don’t put on 
such a disappointed air. I am ready to admit at once that no- 
thing seems plainer to me than that genuine belief in historical 
Christianity, shared by a whole community, would necessarily 
embody itself in much such a shape as that of the Roman Church. 
Compromises in matters of fact are at least as unintelligible to 
me as they are to you. Mrs. Lindsay seems to have made a great 
impression on you.” 

“Yes; and yet it is not so much herself, I think, as what she 
says. She has a reason and an explanation for everything in her 
faith, and what seem to me good ones. I found myself thinking, 
when she left me alone in the church for a few minutes, that for 
the first time in my life my mind seemed to be like soft wax— 
ready to take a mould and keep it. One thing she said particu- 
larly struck me. I had been telling her that the supernatural 
element in religion seemed borne in and pressed home upon me 
here in a way which made me sensible of how greatly I had al- 
ways felt the absence of it elsewhere. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘our na- 
tural life is like a great, empty cup—good for nothing and useless 
until it is filled with the supernatural, which completes and ex- 
plains and gives it value.’ You can’t know how empty I felt, 
and yet what a great hope came to me that I should not always 
remain so.” : 

They were crossing the square, where the fountains were 
shining in the moonlight, and where they made a momentary 
pause near one of the recumbent marble figures. 

“ Yes,” her husband answered, a shade of regret in his voice 
and in the eyes which regarded her, “I have a rather definite 
sense of your capacity for emptiness, as well as a very vivid re- 
collection of what you thought, not so very long ago, would 
suffice to fill it.” , 

‘Should I long so for immortality,” she rejoined quickly, “ if 
this life had not been made so sweet to methat I tremble at every 
wind that blows, lest it should bring death on it to one of us?” 

“That speech was not made in quite serious earnest,” he an- 
swered, smiling, his hand closing over hers, which had slipped 
down into it from his arm. ‘ There are people yonder by the 
further fountain. That speech was not made in quite serious 
earnest, but you do take one with a delicious simplicity which 
makes you capable of great things occasionally in the way of pro- 
vocation. We ought to walk on, [ think. Marlow. was to meet 
us here, but he is late. By the way, in speaking of her own bap- 
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tism Mrs. Lindsay did not mention, perhaps, the Jew baby that 
His Holiness refuses to give back to its parents, although it was 
baptized without their knowledge and consent?” : 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Only a little affair that has been making a good deal of 
noise here and elsewhere while you and I have been burying 
ourselves in remote and ludicrous localities where newspapers 
are not. Marlow was freeing his mind to me about it after you 
went down last night. He gloats over it as certain to be the 
opening wedge which will split the temporal power to pieces, 
and the spiritual with it.” And he went on to give her the out- 
lines of the case. “ How does that strike you?” he asked as he 
finished. They were just turning into the Via Ripetta, but had 
not yet come upon their friends. 

“ What else could either of them do?” she asked after a little 
pause. “ What did you say to Mr. Marlow?” 

“Come,” he answered, laughing, “that is a leading and un- 
fair question. Do you want me to do your thinking for you? 
You know very well that when a man is so cocksure about un- 
certainties as Marlow sometimes is, and so bent on establish- 
ing self-evident truths by formal proofs before he will accept 
them, he provokes opposition from the unregenerate heart of the 
meekest and most thoroughly convinced bystander. Did | tell 
‘ you’that he undertook to maintain the other day that all ‘so- 
called axioms’ were susceptible of exact demonstration, and im- 
mediately got out a pair of compasses to put it for ever beyond 
doubt that the sum of the angles of a right-angled triangle must 
always and everywhere be equal to two right angles?” 

“ But what did you say to him about the little Mortara?” 

“You are not Marlow; one’s arguments with you would na- 
turally take another view of things. However, I asked your 
question in the first place. The thing is wider than Mortara 
pere versus the Pope. It is the whole matter of the natural and 
the supernatural—or, in strictness, of Christianity against the 
world. Clearly, neither the parents nor the pope are to blame 
for the state of affairs in this special instance ; but since the thing 
has occurred, without the volition of either, I do not sée that the 
latter could be reasonably expected to stultify himself, or to 
commit moral suicide by yielding to the pressure that is brought 
to bear upon him. Granting even that he could preserve the 
temporal power in that way, he would certainly give the death- 
blow to what his refusal must make it plain that he holds in- 
finitely above it. The temporal power! In his place, and with 
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his faith, I would see not merely every state but every other 
soul fall away from me before I would give in to anything but 
physical compulsion! ” , 

He had begun in a half-jesting tone, but he was speaking now 
in quite another. 

“IT told Marlow that if I had been on the point of making my 
submission to the church, which I have sometimes thought of 
within the last months, concession here would have put an end 
to all such thqughts so far as I am concerned.” 

“Ts it true, Louis?” she asked in a soft, moved, eager voice, 
standing still again in her surprise. ‘“ Why have you never told 
me so before?” 

“True enough, but not more true than that I think of many 
things which never take form in action. I did not mean to tell 
you now. There are some roads where every one is called to 
walk alone, and this isone of them. Why should I have told you, 
moreover, when all along the possibility, the probability even, 
that I shall rest as I am has been perfectly plain before my mind? 
I had no wish either to hinder or to help you, especially as the 
end of your journey, if one let you entirely alone, has been grow- 
ing more evident to me with every day that we have spent to- 


gether.” 
A little farther on they came upon George Marlow. He was 


alone, and had a disturbed look which his first words sufficiently - 


accounted for. 

“ We could not leave the boy,” he said, turning at once to re- 
trace his steps. “ He began to show symptoms of croup almost 
as soon as he was fairly asleep, and my wife and I are very 
anxious about him. He used to be troubled with it now and 
then at home, but we thought he had outgrown it. Fortunately 
she had the usual remedies with her, and he has fallen asleep 
again, and was breathing quietly when I came down to look for 
you. It isa frightfully wearing anxiety. I have no faith in these 
Italian doctors, and if the paroxysms come on again I shall not 
know what to do.” 

“A doctor on his vacation is a dubious quantity to deal 
with, I believe,” said. Giddings, his interest and sympathy at once 
awakened; “but I spent an hour or so in a café this afternoon 
with an English surgeon, an old friend of Lindsay’s, and a very 
capable fellow, according to his account. He gave me his card— 
his hotel is in the Piazza del Popolo, not far from here. If I can 
be of any service in the night, don’t hesitate to call on me. I 
have a notion he would come if he were asked.” 
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Marlow looked relieved. “I hope there will be no occasion,” 
he said ; “the boy’s trouble has not usually recurred the same 
night when it has been mastered early, but I shall feel safer 
knowing there is a doctor within reach whom I can understand. 
It is early yet. Come up, won’t you, Mrs. Giddings, and have a 
look at him? My wife is all alone just now. I sent Maria 
Rawson out of the room when he was getting pretty sick. I 
don’t propose to have any Mortara business going on in my 
family.” . 

Katharine ascended the stairs a little in advance of the two 
men, who entered her own apartment for a moment. As she 
was nearly at the top she saw a figure that she recognized glide 
along the corridor and enter the room to which she was bound, 
perhaps half a minute before she herself could reach it; but 
when she entered Mrs. Marlow was sitting alone beside the bed 
on which Jack was lying in an apparently healthy slumber. 

“ Never wish for a child,” the mother said, looking up at her 
with a piteous smile which drew her ordinarily pretty face into 
absolute plainness. “I have suffered martyrdom beside this one 
half a dozen times already since he was born, and, though I for- 
get all about it in the intervals, each new attack seems to revive 
all the others when it comes. I hope it is over for this night, 
but my heart is just like lead. Is George coming up?” 

“ He went into our rooms with my husband.” 

“To smoke, I suppose.. He has had no chance since dinner. 
Tell me,” she went on with some trepidation, and glancing at 
the door as if she feared his immediate advent, “ do you believe 
in baptism? Do you think it is necessary, as Maria does? She 
talks to me until my head is in a perfect whirl, and I don’t know 
what to think or what to do. If Jack were yours, and you 
thought he was in danger, would you let her baptize him ?”’ 

_ .“Yes, I would,” Katharine began; but before she could go 
further Marlow was on the threshold, and his wife laid her fin- 
ger on her lips with an entreating gesture. 

“What a slavery life is for women!” Katharine ended indig- 
nantly, as she recounted this brief dialogue to her husband later 
on. He laughed a little. 

“If you go about inciting to rebellion in this way I may be 
obliged, in the interest of my own sex, to fufbish up a set of 
gyves even for you. MHasn’t your penetration yet discovered 
that my enthusiasm for the rights of women is only one of the 
ingredients in that delicate incense I have fallen into the habit 
of burning in your honor? I always bear in mind that if you 
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threaten to get the upper hand entirely ] have a certain reserve 
of physical strength to fall back on.” . 

“ But don’t you think—” 

“| think all that you think, but it is all a muddle, in which I 
sometimes have more than I can do to keep my own feet out of 
the quagmire. Our right to criticise each other’s actions is, at 
all events, a mutual one, to which Marlow has as strong a claim 
as you orl. Meantime I am going to exercise for once my too- 
much-abused authority, and send you to bed while I walk up 
and down the balcony with my cigar.” 

Katharine put lier head through the opening of the window 
two or three minutes later. The moon lit up the amused sparkle 
in her eyes. , 

“My lord,” she said, “ don’t you think it might be well to go 
up and caution Mr. Marlow to look under the bed, behind the 
hangings, and in the wardrobes? I saw Maria Rawson slip into 
their room just before I did, but she was nowhere visible after- 
wards. I take it for granted that she means to pass the night in 
hiding.” 

“«Love laughs at locksmiths he answered, smiling. “I 
hardly feel called upon to interfere with Miss Rawson’s choice 
of sleeping-quarters. She is not likely to have a chance to do 
much besides making herself supremely uncomfortable.” 

“T hope she won't,” said his wife, growing grave again. 
“She would not dare, she told me, unless death were apparently 
inevitable. But I should like to let Mrs. Marlow know that she 
is there in case of real trouble. “The poor woman looked almost 
agonized with anxiety and fear.” 

Shortly after midnight Giddings, who was still sitting by the 
table with a book, heard the half-anticipated summons at his 
door. George Marlow stood there with a candle in his hand, 
which lighted up the disorder of his dress and the haggard an- 
guish of his face. 

“It has come,” he said, as his friend stepped into the corri- 
dor and closed the door behind him, “and worse than I have 
ever seen it. Make what haste you can. Will you ask your 
wife to come up? Amanda is alone and half-beside herself.” 

“ She is asleep, and the day has been tiring for her. Besides, 
I should be glad, if I could, to avoid all danger of any nervous 
shock just now. Where is Miss Rawson?” 

Marlow broke into an execration. 

« —__. Miss Rawson! I have her behind lock and key in her 
own room, and there I meantokeepher. I found the —— skulk- 
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ing in a press not half an hour ago, and chased her up-stairs be- 
fore me in a way she won't forget in a hurry. But you are 
right about your wife. I will go back myself. But be quick, 
for God’s sake!” 

As good-fortune would have it, Dr. Bolton was returning late 
from an evening passed with friends. Giddings met him near 
the entrance of his hotel, explained his errand briefly, and found 
a ready acquiescence. 

“ Come in with me a moment,” the doctor said; “ my instru- 
ments are still in my trunk, where I hoped they might remain - 
until I got back home. I don’t suppose I shall have occasion for 
them, but it is as well to be prepared.” 

Dr. Bolton was a man of middle age, with a scholarly, pre- 
possessing face, his hair already thinning at the temples, and his 
mutton-chop whiskers leaving uncovered a mouth as amiable in 
expression as it was determined. As the two men hastened along 
the street together he put a few rapid questions concerning the 
nationality of the parents, the age of the child, and sundry other 
particulars, on some of which his companion could afford no in- 
formation. They ran lightly up the several flights of stairs con- 
ducting to the studio, and as the doctor opened the door his ear 
caught from the room in which the suite terminated that fright- 
ful sound which heralds and accompanies the most terrible of 
childish maladies, and which no one who has heard it ever for- 
gets. His examination was brief but thorough. The mother 
seemed altogether incapable of answering questions, but the 
father, standing dry and hollow-eyed at the head of the bed, 
whither he had retreated to give his place to Dr. Bolton, recog- 
nized with relief, in the direct, pertinent interrogations which de- 
manded little more than yes or no in return, the presence of a 
man who knew his business and might be trusted to perform it. 

The little fellow himself was a heartrending spectacle, from 
which one could not wonder that the mother veiled her eyes. 
She was half-kneeling, half-lying on the bed at the side opposite 
the doctor, and her sobs were almost as painful to listen to as the 
choking gasps of her dying child. The fair, plump, baby chest 
was exposed in the struggle for breath, and the wide-open, blue 
eyes, in which consciousness was evidently perfect, rolled from 
one face to another in a mute appeal for assistance. 

“Membranous croup,” the doctor said, rising and drawing 
out his case of instruments. He turned to Giddings, who stood, 
painfully moved, beside him. 


“Get me a glass of clear water, will you?” Then, addressing 
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the father, “ There is just one chance for life,” he said in a curt, 
business-like tone which Marlow instinctively found reassuring, 
“but I must advise you that it is a very slender one. I can 
make an incision in the trachea. It may save him. If it does 
not it will give him a painless death directly it is over. In the 
other case he may drag out a little longer in this way, growing 
worse constantly, and dying in the end. I leave you to decide.” 

Mrs. Marlow suddenly lifted her head and put her hands out 
toward her husband. 

“ George! George!” she cried with a shrill, miserable ap- 
peal which brought even the eyes of the little lad upon her 
white, drawn face, “ for God’s sake call Maria! Let him be bap- 
tized first!” 

Her husband went around beside her and put his face to hers. 

“ Don’t add to my distress just now, dear,” he said in a tone 
infinitely tender yet utterly inflexible. “ You are not yourself 

.just now. Jack is going to live, and you yourself will thank 
me some day for not letting your weakness master you like 
this.” 

Then, as she threw herself on his neck and repeated her en- 
treaty, he began to soothe her as if she were a little child. 

“ Don’t give way so, love! Think how many times we have 
despaired about the boy already and no such folly entered either 
of our minds. Quiet yourself, and don’t disturb the doctor. He 
needs a steady hand. And don’t make it harder for Jack himself. 
He understands all that we are saying, and I must tell him first 
before I let the doctor perform the operation.” 

Mrs. Marlow had been learning lately to understand some 
hitherto unfamiliar intonations in her husband’s voice. She drew 
away from him with a gesture of aversion and: threw herself 
down again upon the bed without a word. Marlow followed her 
with hiseyes. Honest, kindly eyes they were, and filled just now 
with an inexpressible anguish, in which tenderness for her, grief 
for the child, and an unbending stubbornness which seemed al- 
most automatic struggled painfully with each other. He stooped 
down and made yet one more effort, but she put up her hand and 
pushed him from her. He rose, sighing heavily, and approached 
the doctor, upon whom this scene had not been lost, though dur- 
ing the latter part of it he had been bending over the child. He 
straightened himself as Marlow came to his side, and returned to 
Giddings the glass which he had asked for. 

“Do you wish me to operate?” he asked. ° 

‘ “Yes; but I must speak to the little fellow first.” 
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His deep voice trembled as, kneeling down and passing his 
arm beneath the pillow, he turned the fair, pretty head toward 
him. 

“You hear me, my baby?” he said. ‘“ Father wants his little 
Jack to get better, but first the doctor must hurt him very much. 
My boy is willing ?”’ 

A look of acquiescence came into the eyes, which seemed to 
have grown less agonized and restless. Then Marlow spoke to 
his wife again. 

“Dear,” he said, “in a moment it will be over. Will you 
speak to Jack first ?” 

She made no answer, made not even any motion, and the fa- 
ther, embracing his boy, gave him over to the doctor and turned 
away. 

“ Will you hold his hands, Mr. Giddings?” Dr. Bolton asked, 
himself much moved. “Steady now, my little man. I shall not 
hurt you.” 

The operation was over ina moment. The next, Jack’s baby 
treble, so long silent, brought Marlow quickly to his side. 

“ Now will I get well, papa?” said the little voice. And then 
it passed into eternal silence. 

The mother, too, had risen as the child began to speak, and 
the two wretched parents lifted their eyes from his, from which 
consciousness and life faded beneath their gaze, and rested them 
upon each other. Marlow held out his hand. 

“You killed my boy, George Marlow!” she cried out, repuls- 
ing him with a sort of horror. ‘ You killed him, soul and body! 
I might forgive you for that, but I will never forgive you for 
your cruelty to me while I have breath!” 

“Calm yourself, madam.” It was Dr. Bolton who addressed 
her. “ Your boy’s soul is out of danger. I never perform that 
operation on a child whom I do not first know to have been bap- 
tized. In this case I administered the sacrament myself.” 

Even Marlow looked relieved, though he made no further 
appeal to his wife, who had buried her face again beside her 
child. Standing over the gulf which he felt opening between 
them, and which gave him already a sense of desolation keener 
than that caused by the death of the boy, he grasped at the 
doctor’s assurance as a bridge which might hereafter span it. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


To Katharine life seemed at once to widen and to concen- 
trate that winter, like a stream hurrying to the sea, swelled by 
new affluents, as well as pressed deeper in its channel by the 
ever-increasing burden of its proper mass. Looking back at this 
period afterward, it seemed to her that she could find in it al- 
most no traces of her own volition, and that she had done no- 
thing at every step but yield passively to the strong attraction 
which drew her onward. Freed for the first time from all ex- 
ternal pressure, and urged by the imperious longing which, from 
the moment when it reawakened in her soul, seemed to dominate 
it and admit no rival, the marks graven by it in her memory re- 
mained indelible and nearly obliterated those of her contempo- 
raneous struggle. The struggle was, nevertheless, a very real 
one, and at every stage of it victory was bought only at the cost 
of one of those acts of the will which are the true surrender of the 
heart to the solicitations of the Eternal Love, as those of faith are 
the homage of the intellect to the Perfect Reason. Strongest 
and weakest both, by virtue of her heart, that was the natural 
battle-ground chosen by Him who demands all from his creatures, 
only because it is the essential condition of his giving all in re- 
turn. 

The very nature of the aid her husband was disposed to lend 
her was in itself a hindrance.* He abandoned his non-committal 
attitude almost immediately after the occurrence just related, 
and began to make angexhaustive study, not merely of the his- 
torical claims of the Christian Church, but of its philosophy and 
its doctrine. Left to herself, Katharine would not have plunged 
imto so many intricacies. The Light which enlightens all men 
seemed to have shone upon her so directly, when at last she de- 
liberately unveiled her eyes, that it gave her an impulse like that 
of Saul on the road to Damascus, when, “trembling and astonish- 
ed,” he asked only, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” The 
first Book that Maria Rawson put into her hands was Challoner’s 
Catholic Christian Instructed, and it was the only one that was 
ever necessary. She wished then to receive baptism without 
further delay, and the step was strongly urged by both Mrs. 
Lindsay and Miss Rawson. But her husband counselled a de- 
lay, and gained his point. 

“ Reflect,” he said to her, “that you propose to take a very 
serious step, of which neither of us can foresee all the conse- 
quences. The nearer | approach the church the more conscious I 
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become of a stream of tendency which makes that supreme effort 
of the will by which one enters it the very last of which it will 
be capable. It becomes as much the slave of a rigid code of 
spiritual laws as the intellect already is of the proposition that 
two and two make four.” 

“They call us idiots when we doubt that in matters of the 
mind.” 

“ Granted—and thieves, I suppose you would like to add, 
when we forget it in the realm of morals. I admit that also. 
But do you find nothing chilling in the thought that you will 
be no longer even theoretically master of yourself—no longer all 
mine—nor I all yours if I follow your example? I don’t say 
that we might not both of us be gainers. I see very distinctly 
that, granting it all to be true, we might be infinitely so. But I 
am not nearly as prepared to grant that as I have sometimes 
supposed myself to be. The very wish to believe, of which I 
find myself increasingly conscious, makes me doubt the wisdom 
of yielding to it.” 

“Did you have any such scruples when you wished for 
me?” 

“You touch the very bottom of my difficulty. You are real 
—or, if you are not, you are sufficiently so for all practical pur- 
poses. I had no doubt of your actuality, nor of your*being ex- 
actly what I have found you. But you are very simple and 
straightforward.- You say, 1 have-intelligence and volition; the 
Power that made me must have them in an infinitely greater 
measure. You feel the great vacuum of which every one of us 
is more or less sensible, and you say, Nothing but the Infinite 
can satisfy me wholly, and hence the Infinite must be somehow 
attainable. You examine the Christian doctrine, and you add, 
This is admirable; it involves no contradiction, it wounds neither 
my reason nor my conscience, and therefore it is true, and I ac- 
cept it. That is common sense, I suppose, and it may be common 
sense also which makes you disposed to regard the church asa 
living entity which carries its own credentials so unmistakably in 
its continued existence as to make close historical research into 
matters which touch only the acts of men, and not the working 
out of fundamental principles, useless, or at least unnecessary. 
That is all very well. I would not have you other than you are; 
but I was not made just in that way, or, if I were, I have overlaid 
myself with a thousand wrappings that I cannot easily lay aside. 
And, honestly, much as I desire your happiness, and firmly as I 
am convinced that you have no doubt that you will find it here, 
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I dread to let go my hold upon you. Suppose the current car- 
ries you away, while I am never able to leave the shore! Wait, 
atall events. You will only know your religion so much the 
more thoroughly when once you begin to practise it.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION AND THE TESTA- 
MENT OF PETER THE GREAT. 


TuHeE Afghan difficulty between England and Russia has again 
directed public attention to the so-called Oriental or Eastern 
question. What are the Russians really aiming at? The answer to 
this question may be contained in a certain remarkable document, 
which seems to be far less generally known than it deserves to 
be on account of its great political importance. The document 
referred to is the so-called Testament of Peter the Great, the 
founder of modern Russia. It is claimed that this document 
“was brought from Russia by Eon de Beaumont, diplomatic 
agent of Louis XV. at the court of Empress Catherine. Pecu- 
liar circumstances . . . opened to this distinguished person the 
most secret archives of the palace of-Peterhoff. . . . This docu- 
ment, of which all the world was alteady speaking, whose ex- 
istence was known, but which nobody (outside of the imperial 
family of Russia) possessed, and which nobody could produce, 
was confidentially sent, with a particular work on Russia, by 
Eon to Abbé de Bernis, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and to Louis 
XV. himself, in 1757.” 

But the ministers at Versailles attached no importance to the 
- document ; they considered the execution of the plans indicated 
therein “impossible” and the designs ‘‘chimerical” (des plans 
tmpossibles et les vues chimérigues) Hence the document’ was 
quietly deposited in the Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres; and after Chevalier d’Eon died, in 1810, it seems to 
have been generally forgotten. 

Finally it was brought to public notice after the plans of 
Peter the Great had been carried out to such an extent as to 
make one inclined to look upon Peter the Great—provided the 
document is authentic—as not only the founder of modern Russia, 
but also as a prophet inspired by an Intelligence superior to 
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that of man. Were it impossible that the Spirit who inspired 
Balaam (Numbers xxiv. 17-24), and who revealed to King Nabu- 
chodonosor what was “to come to pass in the latter times” 
(Daniel ii. 28), should have shown also to Peter the Great the 
mission his empire was to fulfil under the guidance of that 
Providence which determines “ appointed times and the limits” 
of kingdoms and empires (Acts xvii. 26)? Certainly not. 

The circumstances under which the remarkable document 
was again brought to light were the following: The valuable 
memoirs of Chevalier d’Eon were to be collected and published. 
For a long time the French government refused the editor of 
the Mémoires access to the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. But when the Duke de Broglie became minister, from 
October 11, 1832, till April 4, 1834, he permitted the editor to 
make use of the documents preserved in the Archives, and it 
was then the so-called Testament of Peter the Great was dis- 
covered. In 1876 the well-known and learned Mgr. Gaumé 
published a little volume under the title Le Testament de Pierre 
Le Grand, ou la Clef de [Avenir ; and it isfrom this work the 
following quotations have been translated, in order to give the 


reader an idea of the document : 


“In the name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity, we, Peter, Em- 
peror and Autocrat of all the Russias, to all our descendants and succes- 
sors on the throne and in the government of the Russian nation: The 
great God from whom we have our existence and our crown, having con- 
stantly enlightened us with his‘lights and upheld us with his divine sup- 
port, permits us, according to our views, which we believe to be those of 
Providence, to look upon the Russian people as called in the future ¢o the 
general dominion of Europe. I base this thought on this: that the Euro- 
pean nations, for the greater part, have arrived at an old age bordering on 
dotage, and that they march on fast. From this it follows that they are 
to be easily and undoubtedly conquered by a young and new people, when 
this last shall have attained its full strength and full growth. I regard 
this future invasion of the Occidental countries by the North as a periodi- 
cal movement ordained in the designs of Providence, that thus regenerated 
the Roman people by the invasion of the barbarians. 

“T have found Russia a Stream ; I leave it a Réver ; my successors will 
make it a Great Sea which is destined to fertilize impoverished Europe ; 
and its surges will overflow despite all dams which feeble hands can make 
to oppose them. It is for this reason I leave to my successors the instruc- 
tions the tenor of which follows, and which I recommend to their atten- 
tion and Zo thecr constant observation, just as Moses recommended the tables 
of the law to the Jewish people.” 


After this general introduction Peter the Great gives his suc- 
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cessors detailed instructions, of which we will mention the follow- 
ing: 

“To keep the Russian nation in a state of continual warfare, in order to 
keep the soldier inured to hardships and always in exercise ; not to let him 
rest, except in order to better the finances of the state, to reorganize the 
armies, and to choose opportune moments for attack. 

“To take part on every occasion in the affairs and quarrels, of all kinds, 
of Europe. 

“To divide Poland. 

“To take as much as possible from Sweden. 

“To take always the wives of Russian princes from the princesses of 
Germany, in order to multiply the er alliances . . . and to unite 
Germany itself to our cause. 

“To extend (Russia) without interruption—towards the north along the 
Baltic Sea, as also towards the south along the Black Sea. 

“To approach as near as possible to Constantinople and the Indies; he © 
that will rule there w// be the true sovereign of the world.” 


Here we have the Russian programme laid down by Peter 
tne Great, and thus far faithfully carried out by his successors 
with a uniform energy paralleled only, perhaps, by that of the 
Romans in the days of the Carthaginian wars. To appreciate 
this fact the better it will be well to compare Russia of the time 
of Peter the Great with Russia of our days. 


Il. 


At the death of Peter, in 1725, the population of all Russia 
was probably less than 20,000,000 ; to-day it is more than 80,000,- 
ooo. At the time of Peter the Great, Russia was yet a good dis- 
tance from Constantinople, the Dnieper being about its south- 
western boundary. In 1878 the Russian army was near the 
gates of Constantinople, and was prevented from entering only 
by the decided attitude of other European powers, especially 
England. But on that occasion Russia made an immense stride 
in the direction of Constantinople. The Balkan Mountains are 
virtually the present boundary between Russia and Turkey. 
Bulgaria is nominally tributary to Turkey, but it is a self-govern- 
ing principality, united by mutual sympathies with Russia; for the 
Russians have not forgotten the instruction of Peter the Great: 
“to endeavor to reunite with themselves all schismatic Greeks.” 

As to India, Russia, in Peter’s days, was yet far from it, ex- 
tending then only to the northwestern coast of the Caspian Sea. 
But nowadays the Russians have already reached the Hindoo- 
Koosh Mountains. The only power between them and India is 
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the Ameer of Afghanistan, a puppet in the hands of the English. 
We may, therefore, say that Russia and England have already 
virtually met in Central Asia. It is there especially the irrepres- 
sible conflict between the British Lion and the Russian Polar 
Bear will sooner or later have to be fought out. What will be the 
result? Will the continually advancing Russians be definitively 
driven back? Or will they inundate India with countless hordes 
of Cossacks and Tartars, and wrest this grand and rich country 
from England? Whocan foretell? What seems probable under 
the circumstances ? 


III. 


The central points of the Eastern question are at present, 
according to the Testament of Peter, Constantinople and India; 
for, as he remarks, “ he that shall rule there is the true sovereign 
of the world.” To become this seems to be the great aim of the 
czars; and to attain their end the well-known shrewd, deceitful, 
and unscrupulous Russian diplomacy is continually on the look- 
out to take every advantage possible of the embarrassments of 
other powers. The great power which is particularly compelled 
by its own interests to oppose the continually advancing tide of 
Russian encroachments is England. 

England being the greatest commercial and Russia the great- 
est military power of our times, we find that on several impor- 
tant points they bear a great resemblance to Carthage and Rome 
about the time of the Punic wars. A good deal of what Montes- 
quieu, in the fourth chapter of his Grandeur et Decadence des Ro- 
mains, says of the Carthaginians and Romans about the time 
of the Punic wars may, mutato nomine, be said of England and 
Russia of nowadays. 

Carthage, being a commercial power, could afford to spend a 
good deal of -money in hiring foreigners to fight her battles; the 
same is the case with England at present. The poorer Romans, 
on the other hand, like our Russians at present, fought their own 
battles. When they conquered peoples they made them first Ro- 
man citizens and then Roman warriors. Similarly do the Rus- 
sians, who present a striking contrast to the English in the fa- 
cility with which they assimilate the races they subdue.* 

* Many of the Russian leaders in the East are naturalized Turcomans, like Alikhanoff, the 
present governor of Merv, whose real name is Ali Khan, with the Russian affix ‘‘ off "—‘* son 
of”—added. Russia in one year transforms enemies into loyal Russians by placing them on an 


equality with her own subjects and throwing every avenue of distinction open to them. Eng- 
land, though over a century in India, has failed to make cordial friends of the natives. 
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Like our modern English, the Carthaginians were powerful 
on water; but the Romans, like our Russians, were powerful on 
land. 

The Carthaginians, like our English, carried on wars without 
loving warfare; they always carefully calculated the probable 
profits and expenses of the wars. Carthage was alternately ruled 
by a peace-at-any-price and by a war party, just like England of 
our days. The motive which induced Carthage to engage in 
wars was usually, as it is with our modern English, commercial 
interest. 

The Romans, on the other hand, were prompted by ambition ; 
they carried on war in order to conquer and rule over other na- 
tions. Likewise the Russians carry on war from ambition, to 
make their czar “the true sovereign of the world”; and what 
enhances the warlike enthusiasm of the Russians is that they are 
convinced of fulfilling thereby “a holy mission.” It is, therefore, 
not coolly calculating self-interest, but the religious sentiment of 
crusaders, “ God wills it,” that animates the Russian soldiers; 
for, as the historian J. Bumueller observes, ‘the Russians be- 
lieve themselves to be destined by Providence to free the Chris- 
tians from the power of the Turks, and to achieve in Europe and 
Asia the victory of Christianity over Mohammedanism.” This 
explains the self-sacrificing enthusiasm of the Russian people in 
times of war. 

In the long struggle between Carthaze and Rome the former 
finally succumbed. Will this be the case also with England in 
her struggle against Russia? Is the day near when England can 
say in the words of her greatest poet : 


“T have touched the highest point of all my greatness, 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now to my setting” ? 


Who knows? Empires, like human individuals, have their 
days of growth, of maturity, and of decline; and the decline is 
often rapid. A long procession of powerful empires have already 
succeeded each other—Assyria, Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Mace- 
donia, Rome, the Roman-German Empire, the French Empire, 
and others. 

The Romans were convinced their empire would last for ever, 
but it disappeared. The English have no God-given promise 
that Britannia shall always “rule the waves,” no more than the 
Venetians, Portuguese, and Spaniards before them had. 

The British is, indeed, usually looked upon as the most power- 
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ful empire on earth; but the fact is often overlooked that the 
very sources of its greatness—its scattered colonies—are also 
the sources of its weakness. In 1878, when the Afghan question 
was also causing a good deal of bad feeling between England 
and Russia, a British statesman reminded the Russian chancellor, 
Gortchakoff, that her majesty the queen ruled over 200,000,000 
subjects. The Russian promptly replied: “ Yes; but these sub- 
jects are scattered and separated from each other, whereas the 
Russian Empire is a consolidated whole and a unit.” 

The British Empire has at present several very sore spots. 
There is the Mahdi in Soudan, who boldly defies all England. 
There is Ireland, in the very capital of which the Mahdi is said 
to be “immensely more popular than any member of the ‘ royal 
family.’”” There are the warlike and rebellious Mohammedans 
of India, who sympathize with Arabi Bey, whom England has 
crushed, and with the Mahdi, who is at war with England. 
Can these Mohammedans be trusted in case of a war with Russia, 
especially if this power should succeed in forming an alliance 
with the sultan, who has been repeatedly badly snubbed by Eng- 
land in the Egyptian question ? & 

The outlook for England is far from being cheerful; and 
Russia, England’s greatest foe, is only too glad to take advan- 
tage of England’s embarrassments to carry out its political plans, 
which are no longer any secret. 

Indeed, already Napoleon I., probably without being ac- 
quainted with the Testament of Peter the Great, foresaw at what 
Russian diplomacy was aiming. In 1817, while prisoner on the 
island of St. Helena, he remarked to Dr. O’Meara: “ After some 
years Russia will take Constantinople, the greater part of Tur- 
key, and all Greece. I regard this as certain as if it had already 
happened. . . . Once in possession of Constantinople, Russia will 
become a great maritime power; and God knows what will be 
the result. It will, seek to quarrel with you [Englishmen] ; it 
will send to India an army of seventy thousand good soldiers— 
what is nothing to Russia—and add to them a rabble of one hun- 
dred thousand Cossacks and other barbarians; and England will 
lose India.”’ 

That Russia is determined to fulfil these prophecies of Na- 
poleon no one can doubt who has carefully studied the history 
of Russia’s encroachments towards Constantinople and India 
within the present century. To what extent Russia will accom- 
plish her designs must be left to the future to reveal. 
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THE NATURE AND REALITY OF RELIGION: A Controversy between Fred- 
eric Harrison and Herbert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1885. 


Dr. Youmans has collected in this volume the half-dozen articles 
which appeared last year in the Nineteenth Century and the Popular Science 
Monthly, and which received a good deal of attention at the time. He has 
added an article by a professor in the University of Brussels on the “ Re- 
ligious Value of the Unknowable.” We are sorry that Sir Fitzjames Ste- 
phen’s contribution to this controversy has not been included, as it was in 
some respects the best of all. We notice, too—we cannot say with sur- 
prise—that Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s article, and his castigation of Mr. Har- 
rison’s marvellous exhibition of insolence (we cannot use a milder word) 
and bigotry, have also been omitted. So that this book cannot be looked 
upon as a complete exhibition of the controversy. In one point of view, 
however, this publication is something at which to rejoice. St. Thomas 
found fault with his opponents because he could not get them to commit’ 
themselves to anything definite, could not find out what they meant; 
and much the same has been the case up to the present with Mr. Spencer 
on the subject of religion. His views have been expressed so hazily that 
it has been hard to ascertain what they really are ; and as it is impossible to 
deal with that which is not ascertained, if this publication accomplishes 
this all-essential end we shall have reason to be thankful. Whether and 
how far it has done this we hope to inquire into on some future occasion. 


PARADISE FouND: The Cradle of the Human Race at the North Pole. A 
study of the prehistoric world. By William F. Warren, S.T.D., LL.D. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 

The theory advanced in this work, as indicated in the title, is that the 
North Pole was the site of the Garden of Eden, or terrestrial paradise. 
This supposition, preposterous, of course, at first sight, will become much 
less so as the book is read. The author is no mere visionary, but a man 
of remarkable learning and research; and the arguments which he brings 
in support of his view are very striking and plausible, especially those de- 
rived from the traditions of various races. 

The climatic conditions which suggest themselves at once as an in- 
superable objection to the hypothesis have not, of course, always existed at 
the pole, as is evident both from theory and from observed facts. The 
difficulty, however, is that the space of time required, according to the com- 
mon view, to have elapsed from the period when the pole was habitable to 
the present day is far too long to be reconciled with Biblical chronology; 
and this difficulty the author does not seem to squarely meet, so far as we 
have observed. 

It may be remarked here, however, that, at least from an 4 frzor7 point 
of view, there is no reason why very great changes in climate may not 
have occurred on the earth in very short spaces of time. In treating of 
this subject it seems to have been always assumed that the sun’s intrinsic 
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light and heat is and has been for ages a constant quantity, or very nearly 
so; and that all climatic changes on the earth must be due to various dis- 
tributions of its land and water, varying inclination of its axis to the eclip- 
tic, or the varying eccentricity of its orbit. In point of fact, however, we 
have no assurance of the sun's constancy of light or heat ; on the contrary, 
we have great reason to believe that it is subject now to a variation corre- 
sponding to the spot-period, and there is no reason why it may not, even 
in historic times, have experienced changes like those undergone by the 
more conspicuous variable stars. A change of evena single magnitude, 
as it is called—a small one for a variable star—would produce far greater 
changes of the earth’s climate than all the other causes mentioned above. 

Be this matter of climatic change as it may, the book is well worth read- 
ing. There are few theories with which some fault may not be found; and 
any one who is interested in the much-vexed question of the location of 
Eder will do well to examine that presented here. 


SANCTI ANSELMI CANTUARIENSIS ARCHIEPISCOPI MARIALE; seu Liber Pre- 
cum Metricarum ad Beatam Virginem Mariam quotidie dicendarum. Stu- 
dio et cura P. Ragey, Societatis Maria. Londini: Burnset Oates. 1885, 


This Marzale has already been published in 1684 by Father Hommey, 
an Augustinian, and in 1866 by Count Przezdziecki. These editions, how- 
ever, are not without faults, and Father Ragey, wishing to see this opus vere 
aureum, as Cardinal Manning calls it, issued in a form worthy of its excel- 
lence, has devoted himself and much loving labor and research to the task. 
He has carefully collated the eight manuscripts of the poem which are found 
in the National Library in Paris and in the British Museum, and by this 
means has formed a text based, not upon any one of them exclusively (for 
all contain errors), but upon the whole. In his notes he has given all the 
various readings that are of any importance, wisely leaving out obvious 
errors, thus enabling the reader to form his own judgment. The question 
of the authorship he does not enter into here, having written in the May 
and July numbers of the Annales de la Philosophie Chrétienne for 1883 two 
articles on this question. He does not, however, lose sight of his.thesis, for 
each strophe is elucidated by quotations from the other writings of St. 
Anselm, thus showing how it harmonizes with them. Here and there an- 
notations have been made in explanation of what might sound exaggerated 
in the necessarily poetic diction of the work. And finally, at the end, there 
are five indexes having for their object the practical purpose of enabling 
the reader to use it for different purposes of devotion—the month of May, 
the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, and other pious uses. Preachers will find 
the fifth index of use in the preparation of their sermons, not so much in 
giving them matter, but in nourishing sentiments of piety and devotion to 
the Blessed Mother of God. Of the poem itself we need not speak. Those 
stanzas from it which go by the name of St. Casimir’s hymn have made it 
well known, and yet they give only a faint idea of the beauty of the com- 
plete poem. Only those who have read it in its entirety can form a judg- 
ment; and we hope that the love for the Blessed Virgin which it will be 
the means of fostering in the hearts of many will be Father Ragey’s reward 
for his labor. It would not be fair to pass over the printer without recog- 
nition ; he has done his part exceedingly well. 
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CUNEIFORM TEXT OF A RECENTLY DISCOVERED CYLINDER OF NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR, KING OF BABYLON. From the original in the Metropolitan 
Museuni of Art, New York. Copied, translated, and published by J. F. 
X. O’Conor, S.J., Woodstock College. 1885. 

The success of- Mr. O’Conor in copying and translating the cuneiform 
inscription on the cylinder found by Mr. Bernard Maimou at Aboo Habba 
has already been noticed in the daily papers. This pamphlet. gives a com- 
plete account and description of this cylinder, and of the way in which 
Mr. O’Conor came to give his attention to the work. It contains, besides 
the introduction, the cuneiform text of the inscription in three forms: 
first, the archaic Babylonian, the original text; second, the Babylonian of 
the sixth century B.c.; third, the Assyrian of the seventh century B.C. 
The autographed text of these transcriptions is the work of the Rev. J. N. 
Strassmeyer, S.J., London. Then follow a transcription into English char- 
acters and a translation, the work of Mr. O’Conor himself. He has already 
prepared and will shortly publish a commentary on this inscription, to- 
gether with parallel passages from other known cylinders of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, to which will be added a collation with the texts of Erech, Naboni- 
dus, and the Babylonian inscriptions at Liverpool. As we do not: belong 
to the very select band of students who have mastered the difficulties of 
the cuneiform characters, we are unable to criticise Mr. O'Conor’s work. 
We have, however, great pleasure in congratulating him on this publication 
as a laudable effort to call attention to a study which has already been the 
means of throwing so much light on sacred history and of affording so 
many striking confirmations of its truth. It is, too, a matter of pride that 
the first known example of these inscriptions which has come to this 
country should have found its first translator in a member of that society 
to which Mr. O’Conor belongs. The introduction concludes with an ap- 
peal for indulgence on the ground that his work has been done in the in- 
tervals of serious study. If this is a specimen of the recreations of the 
present generation of Woodstock students, what may we not look for when 
their real work begins? 


THE PREPARATION OF THE INCARNATION. By H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Co. 1885. 

This is anew volume in the series of volumes which Father Coleridge 
is bringing out, by degrees, on the Life of our Lord. Although it has been 
preceded by several volumes treating of the central portion of the history 
of our Lord, it is, in order, the first of the series. It begins with “ The 
World before the Gospel,” and ends with the eve of the Annunciation. 
Another volume, announced as nearly ready for publication, will complete 
the First Part of the series, leaving still to be published several others 
embracing the latter part of our Lord’s public life and the whole history of 
the Passion. 

The present one treats of the general state of the world before the time 
of Christ, of prophecy in general, of particular prophecies, and of the in- 
troductory part of the narrative of the three synoptical gospels, as well as 
the doctrinal preface of St. John’s gospel. We find the same admirable 
manner of treatment-in this which we have already noted in other parts 
of Father Coleridge’s great work as they have successively appeared. One 
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feature of it we observe with especial pleasure, viz., the exposition of the 
place and office of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the economy of the Incar- 
nation, 


Divus THOMAS. Commentarium Inserviens Academiis et Lyczis Scho- 
lasticam Sectantibus. Placentiz. Vol. ii. 1884. 


This publication appears in monthly numbers, each containing sixteen 
large quarto pages, the second volume beginning from March, 1883. 

The first volume and the first twelve numbers of the second have not 
been sent to this magazine. The commentary in the part of the second 
volume which we have received extends from part iii. q. 3, a. 1 of the 
Summa Theol.“ de Incarnatione ” to q. 4, art. 2, The numbers contain other 
commentaries, expositions, and discussions upon topics in the works of St. 
Thomas and of other authors, notices of books, and miscellaneous matters 
which have some relation to philosophy. 

The writers are men of the first class in learning and ability, and their 
productions are up to the mark of our best theological and philosophical 
treatises. 

One piece of extraordinary carelessness in printing stares the reader in 
the face on the title-pages of the numbers we have received. These num- 
bers run from the 13th to the 25th of vol. ii. They are printed on the 
cover as follows: 13, 14, 15, 18, 17, 18, 22, 15, 14, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Such blunders as these, allowed to run on uncorrected for seven 
months, necessarily awaken a suspicion of frequent and serious typogra- 
phical errors in the text. We have not, however, as yet found such errors, 
and therefore hope that the proofs of the text are carefully corrected. 
Thirty-six numbers make a volume, and sixty-one numbers had already 
been issued in March last. Dzvus Thomas is published at Piacenza, but 
can be most easily obtained by American subscribers from Victor Lecoffre, 
Paris, Rue Buonaparte, go. 

TRIBUTES OF PROTESTANT WRITERS TO THE TRUTH AND BEAUTY OF 
CATHOLICITY. By James P. Treacy. New York: Fr. Pustet &Co. 1885, 
Apropos to the above volume we are glad to recognize the fact that 

most if not all of the best passages of non-Catholic writers who are noted 

for their literary, poetical, philosophical, and historic genius and taste, and 
as being for the most part freest from bigotry, might have been written 
freely by sound Catholics. Shall we who have preserved the ancient au- 
thors, recognized their value, and made use of the productions of the classic 
poets and the great pagan philosophers, not .appreciate the merit of our 
contemporaries? This would be a disgrace and a real shame! But such is 
not the effect of the Catholic faith. One among the direct and earliest ef- 
fects of the Catholic religion upon the soul is to make a man catholic in 
his intellect, judgments, feelings, tastes, instincts, and life. It elevates the 
mind at once beyond the cloudy regions of doubt and the sectarian opin- 
ions of heresy to what is divine, universal, and guilelessly natural. Catho- 
lics—may it ever be said of them !—know what to praise and what to blame, 
what to applaud and what to rebuke. They cannot be made to deviate or 
go astray from the first principles of reason or of religious faith and morals, 
whether natural or divinely revealed. When a Catholic thinks wrong, 
gives a wrong judgment, or goes wrong, he knows it. This seems to be 
saying little to their credit, but, as things now are, it is saying much. 
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The idea of this volume is, in our opinion, a good one. It might be 
enlarged and made to great advantage into a cyclopadia of several vol- 
umes. Perhaps it will be. God grant it! As far as it goes the volume is 
creditable to the author. The printer, too, has done in a worthy manner | 
his part. It should find its place in every scholar’s and reader’s library. , | 


THE PuLPIT ORATOR. By the Rev. J. E. Zollner. Translated from the 
German by the Rev. A. Wirth, O.S.B. Third edition. New York and 
Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co, 1885. 6 vols. 

This collection consists of sketches of sermons—z.z., elaborate skeletons,: ~ 
seven for each Sunday in the year: viz., two homiletic, on the Epistle ~ 
and tae Gospel, one dogmatical, one liturgical, one symbolical, and two 
moral. One edition of a thousand copies was soon exhausted. This is the 
third, wherefore we suppose that the second has likewise been entirely dis- 
posed of. This sale, extensive for a work of this nature used almost ex- 
clusively by priests, and the call for a third edition, show how very useful 
and satisfactory it has been found to be. It is, indeed, a work of great 
practical utility, and deserving the praise bestowed on it by the learned 
writer of the preface, the Rev. A. Lambing. 


Louis PasTEuR: His Life and Labors. By his Son-in-law. Translated 
from the French by Lady Claud Hamilton. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co, 1885. 

There is little need of commending a work of this kind. The eminence 
of its subject, and the value of his labors to science, make it sufficiently 
interesting. It is also written by one having, as will be seen, an intimate 
personal acquaintance with his life and work, and is well translated. No 
one who knows anything about Pasteur can fail to be attracted by it, and 
those who do not know anything about him ought to take this opportunity ~ 
to extend their knowledge. 


A SHORT AND PRACTICAL May Devotion. Compiled by Clementinus 
Deymann, O.S.F. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 1885. 


Priests will find this a useful book for the daily May devotions. There 
is a short meditation for each day in the month on the principal truths of 
religion, and a scheme of exercises in which this meditation will find its 
place. The meditations are solid in their character, and have been in 
general use. 

WE have received from Messrs. Pustet the Ritus Celebrandi Matrimonii, 
together with the Benedictio Annuli and the Benedictio Nuptzalis, printed on 
four pages, or rather on the two covers, and an intervening card. It will 
be found a very convenient substitute for the Ritual and Missal, 


BOOKKEEPING BY SINGLE AND DouBLE Entry. A Business Manual 
specially adapted to the wants of the Catholic clergy. By Francis A. 
pg A.M., Professor at Boston College. Baltimore: Foley Bros. 

1885. 

A very practical and valuable book, prepared by one who thoroughly 
understands his business. It is specially adapted for the sort of accounts 
that clergymen have to keep, and there are few. to whom it will not be of © 
more or less service. 4 








